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OUR INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATORS. 


As representatives of the United States on the | 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established by 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, President 
McKinley appointed ex- President Harrison, 
Chief Justice Fuller, Attorney-General Griggs | 
and Judge George Gray of the Circuit ag 4 
All are pictured on our front cover page, 
specially interesting portrait being that of ex-| 
President Harrison, which reproduces a new 
and unpublished photograph. 


at 


ALL’S NOT FAIR IN WAR. 


A war is nota lawless thing. The United | 
States has its instructions for the government of 
the army in the field and the navy on the sea, 
and just what actions are lawful are clearly 
defined, - These instructions were prepared and | 
issued to the army in 1863, and are still in force | 
and constitute the standard as to the rules of war. 

A state of war does not admit of any fighting | 
or of hostile acts save between the regular armed 
forces of the belligerents. ‘These forces must be 


A FLAG OF TRUCE. 


under the direction of responsible chiefs, must 
have a uniform, in order to be recognized at a | 
distance, and must carry arms openly. 


The owner of a plantation in a land where war | 
exists may openly arm his family for the purpose | 
of resisting attack, and is entitled to be treated | 


as a bona fide belligerent; whereas, if he, under 


the guise of friendship, lures the enemy’s troops | 
into an ambush, and there takes advantage of | 
their belief in his good-will and hospitality to | 


attack them, he is worthy to be debarred of all | 
the rights of a combatant, and is liable to the | 
fate of a bandit or of a spy. 

The same punishment is meted out to guer- 
rillas. They act sometimes singly, sometimes in 
bands, wear no uniform, and act without orders 
from their government, their chief object being 
to fire upon pickets, outposts and sentinels, to 
kill isolated individuals or small detachments 
of troops, and commit all manner of predatory 
acts. They are not governed by the laws ‘of 
war, and are not entitled to protection. Wher- 
ever captured, they have been treated with the 
utmost severity, being usually hanged or shot. 


Martial law takes the place of criminal and | 


civil law in times of hostilities. War is not 
waged by resorting to arms alone. It is lawful 
to starve the belligerent, armed or unarmed, if to 
bring about a speedy subjection of the enemy. 
Non-combatants, when driven out of a besieged | 
place by their commander in order to prevent the | 


too rapid consumption of his stores, can be -— The first Red Rope Roofin 


back, so as to hasten a surrender. 

It is customary for commanders to give notice | 
prior to bombarding a place, in order that the | 
non-combatants, especially the women and | 
children, may have an opportunity to saa ( 
It is lawful, however, in extreme n:easures, to | 
begin the attack without previous warning, as 
surprise might be a matter of necessity. The | 
inoffensive citizen residing in a hostile country is | 
protected, and as a rule in modern warfare suffers | 
no privations. 

Peace is the normal condition of all civilized 
nations, war is the exception. Sharp wars are | 
brief, and the more vigorously pursued the | 
greater the benefits to humanity. 

The laws of war permit a victorious army to 
appropriate all public money, seize all public | 
movable property, and take for the benefit of its 
government all the revenues of real property 
belonging to the hostile nation. Churches, 
hospitals, charitable institutions and all property 
belonging to them are not liable to seizure. 


All wanton violence committed against persons | | NEW 
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| assaults, wounding, maiming or killing of such 
| inhabitants are prohibited under penalty of death, 
or such other punishment as may be considered 
adequate for such offenses. An officer or private 
wilfully committing such violence, and disobeying 
| his superior ordering him to abstain from it, may 
be lawfully put to death by such superior. 

Deserters from the army or navy found in the 
enemy’s ranks may be put to death upon being 
retaken by the forces to which they originally 
| belonged. Sutlers, reporters and contractors, if 

captured, may be made prisoners of war, and 
| held as such until exchanged. Chaplains, sur- 
| geons, apothecaries, nurses and attendants of 
| the enemy, if they fall into the hands of the 
| United . States, are not considered prisoners of 
war unless there be good reason for detaining 
them as such. 

| A prisoner of war is a public enemy, but is 
| not subject to any form of punishment, but may 
| be confined, if deemed necessary on account 
|of safety. THe may be required to labor for 
| the benefit of his captor’s country, and upon 
| attempting to escape may be killed in flight. 
Conspirators discovered planning a general 
escape are rigorously punished, even with death. 
Outposts, pickets and sentinels are not to be fired 
| upon, except in cases where it may be necessary 
to drive them back inside the lines. 

The use of poison is no longer permitted in | | 
modern warfare, and he who makes use of it 

places himself beyond the pale of the law and 
the usages of war. He who intentionally 
inflicts additional wounds on an enemy already 
disabled, or kills such an enemy, or who orders 
and encourages others to do so, shall suffer 
death if convicted, whether he belongs to the 
army of the United States or is an enemy 
captured after committing his misdeeds. 
Soldiers disguised in the dress of the country, 
or in the uniform of the hostile army, employed 
in obtaining information, if found within or | 
lurking about the lines of the captor, are treated 
as spies and may be put to death. A spy isa 
person who, secretly, in disguise or under false 
pretenses, seeks information with the intention 
of communicating it to the enemy; and for 
such an offense the spy is punishable with 
death by hanging by the neck, whether or not 
he has been successful in gaining the informa- 
tion for the enemy. The law of war, like the 
criminal law, makes no discrimination on 
account.of the sex of a spy or traitor. 

Bearers of flags of truce need not necessarily 
be admitted, and due caution is always used 
when they are allowed to come within the 
enemy’s lines; and if admitted during an 
engagement, it is not considered a breach of 

. good faith if the flag of truce is retained. 

Firing need not cease upon the approach of a 

flag of truce, and should the bearer be killed it 

furnishes no ground for complaint. Flags of 

truce are sometimes surreptitiously used for 
| gaining admission into the enemy’s country in 
| order to gain information for the opposing party. 
| The bearer of such a flag is deemed a spy. 

The poisoning of wells and drinking water is 
strictly prohibited, also the keeping of assassins 
for pay or to feign defeat and surrender for the 
purpose of deceiving the enemy. The use of 
rifle bullets that are explosive or charged with 
fulminates is forbidden in war. 

It is unlawful to mutilate or rob bodies of the 
dead on the battle-field, and burial should not 
take place until every effort has been made to 
| fix their identity. 

Guides, like spies, when it is proved that 
they have misled intentionally, are put to death, 
although a prisoner of war is not liable to pun- 
ishment for giving false information concerning 
the military forces to which he belongs. 

Lievt. P. H. Userrotn, U.S.N 
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STAMPS. ha Snipers pine. a A 


N E. WATER COLORS. Pastel effect. Outtit $1 
Cirs free. Park Paint W’ks, Providence, h.1. . 


BOSTON STAMMERERS Ascites S24 noston. 
SEND name and address to Bost Har 
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valuable premiums given for +: * STARCH. 


50% com. STAMPS on APPROVAL. 60 com. 


Best sheets and lowest prices. Send for some at once. 


100 varieties, 1c. to 5¢., only 15 cts. ee 
4 varieties France, only 20 cts. 21 Peat ES, 
Boston, Mass. 


1000 mixed stamps, only 15 cts. 
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A Home Cateader: 


G 
The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
» Railway has issued a neat miniature 
~ Calendar for 1901, for home use, being 
) a direct reproduction by color photog- 
) 


raphy from the original of one of George 
Taggart’s charming paintings, subject, 
**After a Long Silence.”’ 

It is a noble picture, filled with a de- 
lightful sentiment, and though the repro- 
duction is small, it faithfully portrays the 
artist’s work. 


The Calendar —_ be Ay " any og for 
four ate in J. Smith, G. P. 
& T. A., Cleveland, i his 
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re ? California 
; Winter 
Resorts 


Coronado, Pasadena, Catalina, 
Santa Barbara, Monterey 
and others. 


Islands as bewitching as Capri, 
a coast as gay as the Riviera, 
mountains rivaling the Alps. 


A winter climate surpassing 
that of Egypt and Algiers. 
Sumptuous hotels with 
accommodations for thousands 
of guests. 


The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 
via Santa Fe Route. 
For illustrated pamphlets, address 
General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 
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poston BLENy 


Coffee 


1-Ib. Cans, 25 Cts. 

The only high-grade package Coffee ever 
successfully put on this market and sold at 
25 cents per pound, where the label ov the 





2-Ib. Cans, 50 Cts. 


can tells you what is zw the can. It has 
found a steadily increasing sale because it 
was good in the beginning, and has been good 
all the time; and the sales will further in: 
crease because it will always be good. 

Why don’t YOU use it? 

Boston Blend is all Coffee — all good 
Coffee — and the cans contain 16 ounces and 
32 — be Coffee respectively. 


As pecial Offer to readers of The 
Youth’s y--~—5* who will mention or en- 
close this ady., we will send 41bs. (two 2-Ib. 
cans) ress ” prépaid, to an 

New Eng nd upon receipt of 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 














| 0 ALL BOYS octing stamps from our a) 
will se Re oval Stems p< pommis-| 
THE COTTER STAMP CO. . CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








name and address to East Harwich Starch | 
SEND Company, East Harwich, Mass, for ry of 
valuable premiums given for selling STARCH. 


“NEPONSET” ROOFING. 


made. The genuine 
ee no more than the so-called imitation. ee | 
oO tar. A sample costs you a postal. 


Fr. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., Chicago, Il. 


my heed NERVEASE 


Cures any kind of 


HEADACHE 


in a few minutes. There is 
nothing “just as good” as 


NERVEASE. 


25ec. Trial Size 10c. Ail Ggaters 
or by mail, NERVEASE CO., Boston. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER'S CHANCE! 


housekeeper is now looking | 
for ‘Towels and Napkins, and to meet 

| her wishes with the highest qualities 
and lowest possible prices we here say: 


Full Bleach Damask Napkins, 
Extra large size, 20x23 — beautiful 
Rr oods, Every woman will like them. 
ot sold in less than pett-“aeee lots. 
| 3 Doz., 75 Cents. , $1.40. 4 
Full Bleach Huck ‘Towels, 


18x36, all white, full bleached, 
hemmed ready f 


































‘or use. Not sold 
in less than half-dozen lots. 

Ay ne: 90 Cents. Doz.. ®1.75. 
nee o,Soode go B y, Express. ‘. 
oneu efunded when desire 

MAIL ORDER STORE, 


Yo. 
396, 398 Broadway, New York. 


LOOK | susan manana test 
TK. DOUGLAS, 169 St John Street, PORTLAND. ME. 5 Rooms $75 











If you propose to 
heat by Hot Air, 
you cannot buy a 
Furnace anywhere, 
at any price, that is 
aseconomical in fuel 
as the “DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a 
Furnace that is any easier to care for or re- 
quires less attention than the “DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that the 
makers guarantee for any longer time 
against repairs than we guarantee the 
“DIGHTON.” The price you pay for a 
“DIGHTON” Furnace is for the actual 
worth, based on the net cost of produc- 
tion. It has every modern improvement 
or attachment that can be found on any 
Furnace, and will heat with as little or 
less fuel than any other made. 

If you pay more money for some other 
Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 
“DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, senti- 
ment, or something else besides actual 
Furnace value; 
something that is of 
no real worth to you 
in any way. 


7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 

















If vour old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Dighton Furnace Co., 
Taunton, Mass. 
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It was in Bonny Scotland 
Of which the poets sing, 

The clansmen met, with native pride 
To dance the Highland Fling. 


One still was fresh in wind and flesh 
And judged the better man. 


\ i, 


And when they comprehended— 
These rainbow-kilted lads— 
Began to grow—upon H-0O, 
And worked it in their plaids, 


were skeptical about H-O 

because it lacked the bitter flavor 
characteristic of ordinary oatmeal. 

in H-O (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oa’ 
the bitter, indigestible fibre 

is entirely removed. 

No stomach is too weak to digest H-O, 
no appetite too capricious to enjoy it- 


MY SITUATION 


WITH A. W. MANSUR & CO. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—Edith Brock, Brighton, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 
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*“*HOOTON’S COCOA”’ 
Pure—Wholesome. 

We would be pleased to send you our 
ladies’ memorandum book. A neat little 
production. Send us stamp, also name 
of your grocer. 

















HOOTON COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Newark, N. J. 
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HE quietest and most undemon- 
strative passenger on the night 


In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Three. 





of compassion, ’Tilda Jane once more 
swathed him in his shawl, and carried him 
with dignity into the waiting-room. There 
she sat until the agreeable young man ran 
in and said that her train was coming. 
Something warned her that she ought to 
ask some one to have a care of her—to see 
that she did not again get carried beyond 
her destination; but a kind of paralysis 
seized upon her tongue, and she could | 


toward the handkerchief, and 
going away. 

“Oh, what a nice, kind man!” said the old 
lady. ‘“He’s going to let you ride free.” 

"Tilda Jane sighed in relief, and returned 
her handkerchief to its place. 

The conductor, meanwhile, had gone to a 
Pullman car in the rear, where a man in plain 
clothes was lying back on a seat, apparently 
engaged in an aimless, leisurely scrutiny of the 
occupants of the car. 

“Jack,”’ said the conductor, ‘‘there’s 
a slip of a girl in the day car—poor 


immediately 





train from Boston was the shabby 
little girl in the corner, with the bundle 
beside her on the seat. The conductor, 
after one sharp glance, paid no atten- 
tion to her, the brakemen paid no 
attention to her, the boy with the gum- 
drops and novels ignored her. She had 
the air of knowing where she was going, 
and also of being utterly uninteresting. 

In reality, ’Tilda Jane was in a state 
of semiparalysis. She hardly dared to 
move, to breathe. All her life had been 
spent in the quiet precincts of the 
asylum. She had hardly been allowed 
to go to the small village in its vicinity, 
and when she had been allowed to visit 
it, she had seen nothing as wonderful 
as this, for there was no railway there. 
It took her breath away to be whirled 
along at so rapid a rate. She wondered 
how the people in the train dared to 
walk about. She wondered how she 
had ever had courage enough to step on 
board the flaming, roaring monster that 
‘had come rushing out of the woods as 
if it would devour the little station, the 
agent, herself and her dog. But they 
had not been devoured, and the agent 
had guided her staggering footsteps 
toward the monster. If he had not 
done so, she would, in her bewilder- 
ment, have been left a prey for the 
pitiless Mrs. Minley. 

For two hours she sat with swimming 
brain; then it occurred to her that she 
must in some way acquaint this won- 
derful and frightful means of locomotion 
with her desire to alight at her destina- 
tion. She closely watched the people 
entering and leaving the car, and 
discovered that immediately following 
the entrance of a man who bawled some 
unintelligible exclamation, something 
took place that reminded her of a game 





played at the asylum. Certain people 





clothes, shaw] bundle, no money, won’t 
tell where she comes from, making a 
great fuss about going to Ciscasset. 
Looks like an emigrant.” 

“All right,” said Jack, laconically ; 
then he gave an imperceptible nod 
toward a trio of well-dressed young men 
engaged in card-playing. “Want to 
see me nab that New York jeweler’s 
clerk ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the conductor. 

“Got any telegrams in your pocket ?”’ 

“Two.” 

“Lend me one, and sit down here a 
minute.”’ 

Jack got up; the conductor took the 
vacated seat and waited one, two, three 
minutes, and then Jack reappeared from 
between the curtains of the drawing- 
room at the rear of the car. 

“A telegram here for H. J. Boling- 
broke!”’ he called in a loud voice. “Is 
there any passenger of that name in this 
car?”’ 

The youngest of the three men play- 
ing cards involuntarily raised his head, 
started from his seat, half-extended his 
hand, then drew back. 

Jack tossed the telegram to the con- 
ductor and nodded to the young man. 
“Thought you were travelling under an 
assumed name, H. J. Bolingbroke alias 
Blixton. Have you got those diamonds 
in your pocket?” 

The young man flushed painfully, 
while his fellow players threw down 
their cards and surveyed him curiously. 

“T’ll trouble you to follow me to 
another car,” said Jack, and he led the 
way for the detected smuggler. 

’Tilda Jane saw the two men pass, 
and innocently stared at them, little 
dreaming that her turn was to come 
next. 





After a while Jack reappeared, and 





went out, and certain others came in 
and took their places. She must catch 
this noisy man and speak to him. 

She patiently waited for him to pass through 
the car. Once he swept by her, and then some 
time elapsed before she saw him again. The 
train had been waiting for fifteen minutes at a 
station. A number of men had gone out and 
presently come back, brushing their mustaches 
and with toothpicks between their teeth. This 
must be an eating-place, and Ruth Ann had 
said that ’Tilda Jane would arrive in Ciscasset 
before breakfast-time. 

The little girl desperately addressed a pas- 


senger who was walking by. “I say, sir, when 
do we come to Ciscasset ?”’ 

“‘Ciscasset !’’ repeated theman. “We passed 
it an hour ago!” 


“Passed it!”’ she echoed, stupidly. 

The man turned to a news-agent sauntering 
by: “Here, you, send the conductor here !’”’ 

The conductor did not appear, but a brake- 
man came. “Got carried beyond your station, 
little girl. You’re in Canada now. But it’s 
all right; we’ll ship you off at the next stop. 
Number eight will take. you back. All 
ri-i-i-ght !” 

’Tilda Jane fell back on her seat with a 
strange sinking of heart. She remembered 
now that Hank Dillson had said the conductor 
would “holler’’ Ciscasset; but if he had done 
so, she had not distinguished the word in the 
strange sounds issuing from his mouth. 

It seemed as if only a few bewildered min- 
utes had passed, when some one ejaculated, 
“McAdam Junction!” and the friendly brake- 
man was beside her. She felt herself lifted 
from her seat, bundle and all, and swung to a 
platform, where she stood among a group of 
people. She did not know where to go or what 
to do, and remained as one in a dream until 
some one touched her shoulder. 

“You the little girl carried beyond your 
station ?” 

“Yes, sir!” she gasped, and looked up into 





‘*SHE SPELLED OUT THE INFORMATION, ‘I AM AN ORPHAN.’ ”’ 


sat down in a seat behind ’Tilda Jane. 
After noticing the ineffectual attempts 
made by the old lady to draw the little 


the pleasant face of a young man bending over | only open her mouth and gape stupidly at him. | girl into conversation, he leaned over and 


her. 

“All right. The conductor told me about 
you. Come in here,’ and he led the way to a 
waiting-room. “Had your breakfast?” 


| “You'll be all right now,” he said, with a 
nod. “Jump when you hear Ciscasset.” 

*“ Ciscasset! Ciscasset!’’ She repeated the 
|name in a kind of desperation; then, as the | 


poured some candy into her lap from a bag he 
held in his hand. 

“Have some, sissy.” 

She gratefully flashed him a glance over her 


“No, sir, but I’ve got it here,” and she | train started with a jerk and she tumbled into | shoulder. “Thank you, sir.” 


pulled Ruth Ann’s parcel half out of her 
pocket. 

The young man smiled and pushed it back. 
“Come have some hot coffee,” and he passed 
through a doorway into an eating-room, where 
’Tilda Jane presently found herself seated 
before a steaming cup of coffee and a plate of 
beefsteak and potatoes. 

“J ain’t got any money to pay for this,” she 
said, bluntly, to the young woman who set 
the tempting viands before her. 

“That’s all right,” said the girl, smiling. 

*Tilda Jane picked up her knife and fork. 
“All right”’ seemed to be a railway expression. 
It was immensely comforting to her, and she 
soberly partook of the hot breakfast, drank 
all her coffee, and emptied the scraps from 
her plate into her handkerchief. Then she 


approached the counter where the young | 


woman stood. 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am. I’ve made a 
good meal.’’ 

Then she went outdoors into the crisp 
morning air. The snow-storm was over and 
the day was delightful—blue above, white 
below. It was like a fairy world. She 
walked to the end of the platform, unrolled 
her shawl, and freeing her mummylike dog, 
set his breakfast before him. He ate with 
avidity; then, showing a disinclination to 


return to his bandages, he hopped on his three | 


legs along the platform beside her, his crooked 


tail meanwhile describing successive circles in | 
the air. Some of the loiterers about the station | 


gathered round him, and seeing that his bodily 


jnfirmities were a subject of mirth rather than | 


|a seat, she said aloud and without addressing | 
|any one in particular: “I wish to jump off at | 
Ciscasset.”’ 

| ‘Bless the child!” ejaculated an old lady in | 
| the seat before her. “I guess this is her first | 
| journey,”’ and turning round, she stared mildly. | 
| “OQ ma’am,” said ’Tilda Jane, “can’t you | 
help me get off at Ciscasset? The train goes 
| $0 fast an’ I’m so little!’’ 
“Bless the child!”’ said the old lady again. | 

| “Of course I will! Conductor, this little girl | 
wishes to get off at Ciscasset.’’ 
“All right!” said that official, hurrying by. | 
“This little girl wishes to get off at Ciscasset!’’ | 
exclaimed the old lady once more, this time to | 


He nodded and passed on, and presently | 
the conductor returned and said, smartly, | 
“Tickets !” 
| “T ain’t got any,” replied ’Tilda Jane. 

“Then you must buy one,”’ said the old lady. 
“Have you got any money, iny dear?” 

*Tilda Jane never thought of asking the 
| conductor if he had not been informed of her 
|mishap. She never dreamed that the pleasant- | 

faced young man had forgotten to ask that she 
be carried back to the station for which she had | 
bought her ticket. Therefore, she drew her 
| handkerchief from her pocket, untied a knot in 
| its corner, and slowly produced fifty cents. 
“Ts that all the money you’ve got?” asked 
the conductor, briskly. 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Where do you come from ?” 
| *Tilda Jane preserved a discreet silence. 
“Put it up!” he said, waving his hand 





a brakeman. P 


“Going far?” he asked, agreeably. 
“To Ciscasset,” she said. “Will you tell me 
when we come to it?”’ 


“Certainly. Going to visit friends?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Oh! Going home?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Your home isn’t quite so near as Ciscasset ?”” 
“No, sir.” 


“Did you bring that small dog across the 
ocean with you?” he asked, his keen eyes 
noting a stirring inside the bundle. 

“No, sir.” 

“Where did you pick him up?” 

“Some boys were goin’ to drownd him.”’ 
“So you’re a kind little girl?” 

“T ain’t as good as I ought to be,” she said, 
warmly, “but I’m goin’ to try to be better. O 
sir, are we at Ciscasset yet ?”’ 

“No; this is Vanceboro, the border station 
between Canada and the States. I guess you’d 
better come this way for Ciscasset, little girl.’”’ 

“Why, this train goes direct to Ciscasset!’’ 
interposed the old lady. 

“Yes, ma’am, but this little girl is a stop-over. 
She’ll probably go on the next train.’’ 

The old lady grew suspicious. “You let 
that child alone, sir! Where’s the conductor? 
Conductor, I say, come here! Can’t some one 
get the conductor? Don’t you go with him 
one step, little girl !’”’ 

’Tilda Jane, grown very pale, gazed appre- 
hensively at the man, and did not offer to leave 
her seat. 

He threw back his coat and displayed a 
badge. “Madam, I’m a government inspector.” 
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. heard of such doings! 


26 


“A government inspector! What’s that?’ 
the old lady spluttered, eying him over her 
glasses. 

“Well, madam, there ain’t much time for 
explanation, but I can tell you this much, 


namely, that we have to detain and examine | 


all persons without means of livelihood who 
attempt to enter the United States from foreign 
countries. ”’ 

She still gazed at him suspiciously. “I never 
heard of such a thing! I guess this is 
a free country !” 

“Yes, ma’am, and the government 
wants to keep it free. If you get a lot 
of pauper foreigners here, it’ll not be 
free long.” 

“This little girl is American, ain’t 
you, sissy ?”’ 

“I’m an orphan,” said ’Tilda Jane, 
guardedly. Whatever happened, she 
was determined not to admit too much. 

At this moment the conductor ap- 
peared, and the old lady hailed him 
indignantly. “What does this mean, 
sir? This little girl offered to pay her 
passage! I saw her with my own eyes! 
Now you’re going to put her off the 
train!” 

“It’s all right, ma’am,” he said, 
soothingly. “She’ll likely be allowed to 
go on to-morrow.” 

“And you’ll keep that innocent child 
here all day, and she too frightened to 
breathe ?”’ cried the old lady. “I never 
1’ll write the 
President! I'll show you up in the 

pers |’? 

“She’ll be well taken care of, madam,” 
said the conductor. “There’s a good 
hotel here. All detained are lodged and 
fed at government expense. She’ll be 
put in charge of a chambermaid.” 

“You’re a set of villains!” said the 
old lady, wrathfully. 

“Oh, law!’’ groaned the conductor, 
“I’m sick of these fusses! Pick up her 
traps, Jack !’’ 

“Come, little girl,” said Jack, kindly, and 
Tilda Jane, seeing that the inevitable had once 
more overtaken her, rose resignedly. 

In a state of complete bewilderment, totally 
unmixed with terror, for she had taken a liking 
to the kind face of her guide, ’Tilda Jane trotted 
meekly after Jack into the shadow of a long, 
V-shaped building. The platform was crowded 
with people. Two trains were standing at the 
station, and in a large dining-room on her right 
she saw thronged tables and hurrying waitresses. 

She was ushered into a room where there was 
a handsomely dressed woman with a flushed face 
and tearful eyes, a dejected-looking boy and girl 
sitting very close to each other, a diminutive and 
poorly dressed German Jew, and a composed- 
looking man sitting behind a small table. 

“I'll have to leave you now,” said her guide. 
“Don’t be scared, but speak up,” and with a 
reassuring smile, he disappeared. 

*Tilda Jane sat down on a bench in the corner 
and took the dog on her lap. The fashionably 
dressed woman was speaking and gesticulating 
earnestly in front of the man, whose face was 
only a trifle less calm and stony than that of 
Ruth Ann. 

“T never heard of such a thing in my life—to 
take my sealskin coat from me in the dead of 
winter! My coat that cost me four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars !’” 

The man listened stolidly. 

“And you tell me your government orders you 
to take ladies’ jackets from them? It seems 
incredible.” 

’Tilda Jane curiously scanned the garment 
under discussion. It certainly was very hand- | 
some. | 

“It is ineredible, madam. The government 
does not wish to deprive ladies of their sealskin | 
coats. It merely requires its customs officials, | 
of whom I am one, to enforce the law which has 
been made to prevent the importation of sealskin 
coats free of duty.” 

“And have you taken many jackets?”’ sneered 
the woman. 

The official gazed at her in frigid silence. 

“I'll go right back to Toronto, where I live!’ 
she said, indignantly. “I was going to buy my 
daughter’s trousseau in New York, but 1’ll spend 
every cent at home! That’s the way we will 
make New York suffer on account of your 
government being so hateful !’’ and she flounced 
from the room. 

The man behind the table cast a leisurely 
glance over those who remained. Then he 
addressed the dejected boy and girl: 

“Hello, you! What’s your name?’’ 

“Thaddeus and Mary Lee,” said the boy, 
mournfully. 

“Brother and sister?” 

“Man and wife,” responded the boy, lugubri- 
ously. } 
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| at the pair with half-contemptuous pity. “What 
place do you children come from?” 
“Chickaminga, Quebec.” 
“You'll take the 815 A. M. train back 
to-morrow,” said the man, briefly. “Now, 


Deutscher!” and he nodded to the German 
Jew. 

The boy and gir] left the room hand in hand, 
with melancholy clothing them like a garment, 
and ’Tilda Jane gazed after them with wide-open 








** YOU SEE HOW FINELY THESE ARE PACKED. 


| eyes. Her attention was soon distracted, how- 
‘ever, for the little Jew, the instant he was 
| indicated, sprang from his seat, extended both 
| hands, and nimbly skipping about among bis 

numerous bundles, overwhelmed the inspector 
| with a flood of German. 

The inspector leaned back in his chair, and at 
| last put up a hand with a commanding “Halt!” 

The old man paused open-mouthed, and the 
inspector went on in German: “You left your 
home, you crossed the sea, you wish to go to 
Portland to relatives—so far, so good. But where 
are your papers?” 

The old man broke into a second burst of 
eloquence. 

“Your certificate,” reiterated the inspector, 
| “your writing from the captain of the ship.’’ 

The old man shook~-his head sadly. He had 
no papers. ’*Tilda Jane did not understand a 
word of what he was saying, but his gestures 
were expressive, and she anxiously watched his 
interlocutor. 

‘“Where did you land?’’ asked the inspector. 

“In Halifax, Nova Scotia.” 

“From what ship?” 

“Das Veilchen.” 

“Captain’s name?” 

“Strassburger.”” 

“Your name?” 

“Franz Veier.” 

“T’ll telegraph him. That’s all.’ 

“And can I not go to my-friends now—at 
once? They are waiting, they are expecting. 
We have so much to say!” 

“No,” said the inspector, and as the German 
burst out into groans and lamentations, he waved 





him from the room. 
When the door closed, and ’Tilda Jane felt | 
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runaway. Accordingly she spelled out the! watching the shunting engines, the busy custom- 

information, “I am an orphan.” house officers and the station- yard employees, 
“‘Where do you come from ?”’ he asked her. who were cleaning, rubbing, scouring and 
“A long way off,” her fingers informed him. | preparing cars for further journeys. 
‘‘Name of place?” | At twelve o’clock, just as she was beginning 
*T can’t tell you,” she responded. to stifle yawns and gaze wistfully at the windows 
“Where are you going?” he inquired. of the dining-room, a young girl in a white 
“To —” she hesitated about the spelling of | apron came and stood in the doorway, and 

Ciscasset, but got something near enough to it | shading her eyes from the sun, beckoned vigor- 

| for him to understand. ously to ’Tilda Jane. 

“Any relatives there?” he; The little girl needed no second invitation, and 





spelled on his fingers. with her dog limping behind her, trotted nimbly 
ha’ toward her new friend. 
“Going to visit ?”’ “Poor little soul—she’s deef and dumb!” said 
es the dining-room girl compassionately, as she 


“Have you any money?” he| passed a group of men in the hall. “Ain’t ita 
next asked her, and she politely | pity?” 
and speedily informed him that| ’Tilda Jane did not speak or smile, nor did her 
she had fifty cents. conscience, often so troublesomely sensitive, now 
**You must tell me where you | give one reproving twinge. Since talking to the 
come from,” came next from him | inspector she felt as if deaf and dumb. She had 
in peremptory finger-taps. been officially proclaimed so, and in meek patience 
“No, sir!” she replied, with | she seated herself at the table, calmly pointed to 
spirited movements. what she wished, and being most tenderly and 
“Then you’ll stay here till you | assiduously waited upon by the pitying girl, ate 
do!” he responded, and with a/|a large and excellent dinner. 
yawn he rose, turned his back| At the orphan asylum there had never been 
to her and looked out of the| fare such as this, and after she had finished her 
window. chocolate pudding and put in her pocket a juicy 
*Tilda Jane took up her dog and | orange that she could not possibly eat, she bowed 
slipped out of the room. She was | her head and internally and thankfully repeated 
not frightened or sorry for the | the orphanage grace after meat. 
deception she had just practised.| “Just look at her!’ exclaimed the admiring 
It did not seem to her that it was | girl. ‘“Ain’t she cute? What kind of folks must 
deception. For the time being she | she have to let such a poor little innocent travel 
was deaf and dumb, and far from | alone? I don’t believe she’s obstinate. That 
being alarmed by her helpless | assistant inspector is as hateful as he can be! 
condition, she possessed the strong | Come, sissy, and I’ll show you your room,” 
conviction that she would be well | and she approached ’Tilda Jane and took her by 
taken care of. She had also ceased | the hand. 
to worry about the board of lady| The latter pointed to her dog, and not until 
managers, and in her present com-| she had seen him satisfy the demands of his 
fortable, callous state of mind she | appetite would she consent to follow her guide to 
reflected that she might stay here | a neat little apartment in the top of the wooden 
a year and they would never | hotel. 
i think of looking for her in a| Upon arriving there, she thanked the girl by a 
railway station. She was lost to | smile, closed the door, and throwing herself on 
them, and she gaily hummed a tune as she | her bed, was soon buried in sweet and wholesome 
strolled to and fro on the big wooden platform, | slumber. 
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Curfiss Orange Crop 

















Bs Priscilla Leonard. 
*¢7°M not a farmer,” said Mr. Roberts, leaning | incredulous look. ‘Well, to begin with,” he 

back in his chair on the wide veranda and | said, ‘we'll go outside of your orange grove. Do 

looking out meditatively toward the orange | you know that the crop, up and down the state, 
groves over which Curtis Everett had taken so | is not as good as it might be? I’ve noticed that, 
much trouble; “but I can tell you, there’s only | and you ought to know it better than I, for it’s 
one road to success, in farming as in everything | part, a large part, of your business. Then most 
else, my boy. Aim for the top. For instance, | of the packers about here are lazy and careless, 
a friend of mine found first-rate cider-apples in | and they pack as you do, in barrels. I would 
his new orchard. Did he make cider out of | advise you to begin, and you might as well do it 
them, like every other farmer round? Not he; | to-day, by picking over your two hundred barrels 
he made the very best cider-vinegar instead, by | of oranges and sorting out only the finest and 
careful chemical processes, and then he took some | most perfect ones. Wrap each orange neatly in 
of it down to New York. He went to the | paper, and pack them in boxes, with your name 
retailers direct, not to the commission men,— | and address plainly lettered on each box. Your 


_there’s a trick for you to learn, Curt,—and he | fruit is first-rate, you say?” 


got ten dollars a barrel for it. Same way with | “No better oranges in Florida,” said Curtis, 
his butter and cheese—always the best, always | proud of his crop. And he was not boasting, 
attractively put up, always at top prices. The | for when the first box was brought up for Mr. 
result is that Jennings is making a farm pay, | Roberts’s inspection, the most fastidious connois- 
and pay well. It all depends upon the way you | seur in fruit would have been satisfied with the 
do it. Now this orange grove of yours —” great golden globes, juicy and firm, that filled 





that the cold and scrutinizing eyes of the inspector! ‘But, Mr. Roberts,” interrupted Curtis, “my 
were fixed on her, she was stricken with sudden | oranges are first-rate, and two hundred barrels 
dumbness. How these people had talked! She | of them. It isn’t my fault that I can’t get more 
could not in a month utter as much as they had | than three dollars a barrel for them here, or from 
said in a few minutes. The result of their| the New York commission men. And I can’t 
loquacity had been a seeming paralysis of her | afford to go to New York myself to sell them. 
organs of speech. You see, it’s the old proverb again: “The destruc- 
“What’s your name, little girl?” asked the | tion of the poor is their poverty.’ ” 
official, with slight geniality. Mr. Roberts shook his head. “It’s the poor 


Her lips parted, but no sound came from them. | boys that make millionaires in the end, never- | 


“Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” he asked, agree- | theless, Curt; you can’t get round that fact. 
‘ably. | Suppose I give you an object-lesson in money- 
She shook her head, not from any knowledge | making—if you’re willing, that is. I can teach 
of his meaning, but to signify her disinclination | you, for instance, how to sell those oranges at 


for speech. from five to seven dollars a barrel.” 
“ Parlez-vous francais?” he went on,| Curtis Everett looked at his shrewd, spare, 
patiently. well-dressed companion in amazement. Mr. 


Her head again negatived this question, and | Roberts was certainly in earnest, and everybody 
he inquired in Spanish if she knew that tongue.. | knew that Mr. Roberts could do very wonderful 
The shaking of the head became mechanical, | things in the way of making money. He wasa 
and as the inspector knew seventeen languages, wealthy railroad man, and Curtis and his mother 
thereupon he addressed her successively in each | always welcomed the days when he stopped at 
of them. | their little home among the orange groves, as he 
After she had shaken her head at them all, he | came and went along the line. 


the soft paper wrappers. 

“They’ll do. Not a cent less than seven dollars 
for these,” was Mr. Roberts’s comment, as the 
box was nailed up. “How many like this do 
you think you will get out of the two hundred 
barrels, my boy ?” 

‘At least two hundred boxes,” replied Curtis, 
| “and perhaps more. Of course I can sell the 
| Second grade ones for something, too.” 

“Sell them round here, then,” advised Mr. 
Roberts, “and don’t put your name anywhere 
about them, as you do on these selected ones. 
| What you want is to have your name mean 
| A No.1 to every dealer who sees it anywhere. 

Do you understand?” And Curtis, as he 
assented, felt that the mysteries of business were, 
after all, based on common sense. 

The boxes went off to New York in due 
| season, two hundred and seventeen of them. 
Curtis had dealt the year before with a com- 
mission firm, Holt & Wynne, who did a good 
business in that part of Florida. ‘Never heard 
of them,” said Mr. Roberts, “but if you must go 
to a commission man, one is about the same as 





The assistant inspector elevated his eyebrows. | surveyed her a few seconds in meditative silence.| Mr. Roberts had been a lifelong friend of | another. I’m afraid you won’t get more than 


“What ages?” 
“Nineteen and seventeen,”’ sighed the lad. 
“Where you going ?’’ 
“To Boston.” 
“What for?” 
“To look for work.” 
“Got any money ?”’ 
“T wo dollars and seventy-five cents.’’ 
The assistant inspector stroked his chin, gazing 





Then he came over to her and began to talk on | Curtis’s father, and after Mr. Everett’s death 
his fingers, understanding that she was probably | had helped to settle the small estate; and 
deaf and dumb. | altogether Curtis, who was only eighteen years 
’Tilda Jane joyfully uncurled her hands from | old, regarded him as one of the kindest and 
the bundle on her lap. This was a safe medium | wisest of men. But this cool remark of his 
of conversation, for talking on the fingers had | oracle fairly took away his breath. Seven dollars 
been a favorite amusement of the orphans during | a barrel for oranges! Why, one might as well 
silence hours; and she would not be tempted to | say a hundred, and be done with it! 
say too much and betray the fact that she wasa| Mr. Roberts rather enjoyed his young friend’s 


| five dollars among those sharks, but that’s better 

| than three, at any rate, eh?” 

| “Nearly twice as good!” cried Curtis, hope- 

|fully. “I'd be quite satisfied with five, myself. 
Holt & Wynne know I’m a beginner, and they 

| probably won’t do as much for me as for older 
growers.” 

| “Never be satisfied with anything but the 

| highest price in the market, if your goods are 
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first-class,” said his mentor, oracularly. ‘“That’s 
«nother thing you want to learn. If you sell the | 
vest article that comes, there’s no sense or justice | 
in letting some one else make the profit off its | 
value. You ought to be getting a good round | 
check from Holt & Wynne soon.” 

But, alas! The mail that brought Curtis a 
etter from New York brought also a staggering | 
ylow to these roseate theories. Holt & Wynne | 
wrote briefly that the consignment of oranges | 
had reached them, but in bad condition, the fruit | 
peing considerably bruised ; the market was dull, 
and altogether, three dollars a box was all that 
they could give forthem. They trusted that this 
would be satisfactory, and remained respectfully, 
and so forth. 

Curtis read the letter over once or twice. He | 
felt dazed. With the hopefulness of youth he 
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I will pay half down now, to bind the bargain, | 


if you will give me a receipt.” 

Mr. Holt rubbed his hands with pleasure. 

*‘Just step in here with me, into our private 
office,” he said, “and I will take your check 
jand give you a receipt, Mr.—?” he paused, 
_ inguiringly. 

“Everett,”’ replied the young man, with great 
distinctness. “Curtis Everett.” 

Mr. Holt’s jaw dropped. “I beg pardon,’ he 
said, closing the door of the private office sharply, 


did I understand you — 
“Curtis Everett,” repeated his customer. “Of 
Florida, Mr. Holt. A young man, as you kindly 


| remarked, but one who understands fruit-growing 


and fruit-packing. Until to-day, however, he 
did not thoroughly understand fruit-selling, 


had believed in his predicted good fortune, even | perhaps.” 


while he had disclaimed any hopes whatever. | 
How lucky it was, he thought, that he had not | 
told his mother anything about it, wishing to | 
surprise her with the big check. It was small 
enough, after all. He put letter and check 
moodily in his pocket, and calculated how much 
he had lost on the material and labor for the | 


man of business can know about farming. Poor 
Curtis! 


“Hum—ah—yes!’’ remarked Mr. Holt, in a 
tone of choked embarrassment. “Well, Mr. 
Everett,’ here he cleared his throat, and faced 


|toward Curtis for the first time, “perhaps my 
| partner, Mr. Wynne, and I had better come | 


round and see you to-night about this.’’ 
“Perhaps you had,” said Curtis. 


at No. — Madison Avenue.” 


The commission merchant put as good a face | to consign his crops to a more honest firm. 


| as soon as they were well inside, “but what name | 





who, after a very uncomfortable half-hour, had 
finally left their check for one thousand five 
hundred and nineteen dollars, drawn to the order 
of Curtis Everett, Mr. Roberts beamed genially 
upon his pupil in the paths of trade. 

“How is that for your orange crop, Curt? 
Seven dollars a box,—the price that they ac- 
knowledged should have been paid the planter,— 
besides Mr. Holt’s heartfelt testimonial to your 
merits as a fruit-grower, made when he didn’t 
even know who you were! Isn’t that better than 
three dollars a barrel? And now, to-morrow, 
we'll go about and meet some of the people who 
really buy oranges and pay honest prices for 
them, so that next year you won’t have the 
trouble of coming to New York again, since you 
dislike it so much.”’ 

“T think I could stand coming every week on 
these terms!” cried Curtis, laughing. “Only | 
I’m glad I shall never have to consign any more | 
oranges to Holt & Wynne. I felt almost sorry 
for Mr. Wynne, though, when he vowed he knew 
nothing about it, and begged us not to let this 
story be known.” 

“You were quite right, though, my boy, when 





“IT am | you refused to promise silence,” said the elder 
boxes—and also how little even the most shrewd staying at the house of my friend, Mr. Roberts, | man. 


“Tt will do no harm for every grower in 
| your neighborhood to hear about the matter and 
For 


When Mr. Roberts came back that evening, | upon the matter as possible when he went back my part, I expect to tell the story whenever I 
after a trip down the state which had taken him | with Curtis to Colonel Irving and Mr. Roberts, | feel like it—for it’s a pretty neat example of 
most of that week, he found a disappointed- | although he smiled rather a sickly smile as he poetic justice.’’ 


looking pupil, who, without a word, handed him 
Holt & Wynne’s fateful epistle. 


read it again, and then sat and drummed the 
fingers of one hand thoughtfully upon the arm 
of his chair. Finally he handed the letter back | 
to Curtis, with the quiet remark : 

“Don’t cash that check, Curt. You'll have Be 
go to New York, after all.” 

*T don’t see, even if I did cash it, that three 
dollars a box would guarantee my travelling 
expenses,”’ said Curtis. He tried to say it lightly, 
and did not mean that his voice should sound 
reproachful, but Mr. Roberts smiled under his 
gray mustache. 

“T’ll guarantee them, then,” he said. “We’ll 
go together, Curt, and we’ll start to-night, for I | 
have to be in New York this week at any rate. 
Pack up your things and come along. I mean 
what I say—I’ll guarantee your expenses. Only 
be sure and bring that letter along, for I mean 
business.” 

“But what —” stammered Curtis. 

*T’ll tell you on the train,” said Mr. Roberts. 
“We leave at seven o’clock, so we have no time 
to talk now. But I have a little plan to unfold 
on the way to New York that I think will 
interest you, my boy.” 

Two days later three gentlemen, two middle- 
aged, one very young, strolled into the offices of 
Holt & Wynne. Mr. Holt knew Colonel Irving, 
the most elderly of the three, very well, for he 
was a business man of much prominence. The 
other two were strangers. Colonel Irving did 
not introduce them, except by remarking that as 
they were friends of his who wanted to buy 
oranges, he had brought them to Mr. Holt. He 
would answer for their business standing. 





| bade the three good-by. 


And that is how the story came to me,—for it 


That evening, when the door of Mr. Roberts’s | is a true one,—and my only regret is that I cannot 
Mr. Roberts read the letter slowly. Then he library had closed behind Messrs. Holt & Wynne, | tell it as well as Mr. Roberts does. 





N England tradition and custom 
die hard, for although the super- 
stitions and beliefs of the medi- 

eval past are almost extinct, many 
ancient observances, some of them 
most trivial, have become part of 
our national ceremonial and habit. 
Consider, for instance, that custom 
of eating goose on Michaelmas day, 
which is said to have grown out of 
the legend that when the news of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
was brought to Queen Elizabeth, 
she was eating a goose for her 
dinner. The legend further alleges 
the queen at once said that thence- 
forth all her subjects were to eat 
goose on Michaelmas day. But the real origin 
of the custom, probably, is that geese at that 
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is a pretty fancy. The wearing of 
the leek has no such picturesque 
origin, but on St. David’s day all 


patriotic Welshmen display the 
national symbol. 
Shrove Tuesday, the last day 


before Lent, had many curious 
customs, but a merciful age has 
abolished all, except the compara- 
tively harmless one of eating pan- 
cakes. The day was formerly spent 
in all sorts of excesses and cruel 
sports, such as cock - fighting and 
throwing at cocks, when the 
wretched bird was literally done 
to death by a long and cruel process. 
As far back as 1790 the under-clerk 
of the college at Westminster School entered the 
dormitory on Shrove Tuesday and threw a 


“What is the market price per box?’’ asked | time of the year are fatter and more tender than | pancake over the curtain which separates the 


one of them, as Mr. Holt led them to some sample | | 
boxes. 

“The usual rate is from three to five dollars,”’ | 
said Mr. Holi. ‘‘That is, for average fruit. The 
finer grades are higher, of course.”’ 

“We want the best you have,” said the 
younger stranger. Mr. Holt considered mentally 
that from his manner and his evident youth, this 
buyer was likely to be a ready customer, and not 
one to stick at prices. 

“We have a consignment of extra fine oranges | 
from Florida, but we hold them pretty high,” he | 
said, smoothly. “You see, the season has been 
rather unfavorable, and first-rate fruit is getting | 
scarcer every day. We ask eight dollars per | 
box for these, but we consider them worth it.” | 

He laid his hand upon a box as he spoke. | 
On its side stood out in bold letters, “Curtis | 
Everett,” and the younger man gave a distinct 
start, which, however, escaped Mr. Holt’s notice. 

The merchant opened the lid and took out a 
paper-wrapped orange. 

“You see how finely these are packed,” he 
said, turning to Colonel Irving. ‘‘Each one 
perfect—never have handled a better lot of fruit. | 
he consignee, Mr. Everett, is a young man, but | 
he understands fruit-growing and fruit-packing 
‘thoroughly, and his name is a guarantee that the 
oranges are first-class.’’ 

“Humph!” here put in the elder stranger. 
‘None of them bruised, eh?” 

“Bruised!” said Mr. Holt, in an injured tone. | 
‘How could they be, with such packing as that? 
No, sir; we can guarantee that every one of 
the two hundred and seventeen boxes is in A 
No.1 condition, and the fruit first-class in every 
vespect.’’ 

“Two hundred and seventeen —is that all?” 
‘sked the younger visitor. “I should have been 
clad to have three hundred.” 

“Well, we can fill the rest of your order with 
very fair fruit at six or seven dollars,” said the 
commission merchant, “but we have no more like 
‘hese in stock at present. They are really an 
‘nusual lot, and cheap at the price.” 

“T think so,” said the young man, decisively. 
“I will take the two hundred and seventeen, and | 








at any other. In “Poor Robin’s Almanack” for 
| 1695, under September, the following quaint | 
lines refer to the Michaelmas goose: 

Geese now in their prime season are, 

Which, if well roasted, are good fare, 

Yet, however, friends, take heed 

How too much on them you feed, 

Lest, when as your tongue runs loose, 

Your discourse do smell of goose. 

St. Valentine’s day was kept for centuries as an 

annual celebration, and the sending of valentines 
and verses by lovers to one another was a very 


old custom. The tradition, certainly as old as | 
1476, was that on St. Valentine’s day every bird | 


chose his mate. Among the gentry of England 
| lots were drawn by the young people to find 
| their respective valentines, and it was considered 
probable that those thus mated as valentines 
would become man and wife. The sending of 
| valentines now on February 14th is seldom 
| practised, except among the poorer classes and 


servants, who use it too often as a means of | 


| anonymously venting petty spite and ill nature. 


The Curious Legend of St. Swithin. 


The saying that if it rains on St. Swithin’s 
| day, July 15th, it will rain for forty days after, 
finds its origin in the story that St. Swithin, | 
from 852 to 862 Bishop of Winchester, expressed, 
| just before his death, a wish to be buried in the 
churchyard ; but the monks were so scandalized 
at the idea of the holy man lying in the open 


churchyard that they resolved to remove his 


body into the chancel, with a solemn procession, 


|on July 15th. It rained, however, so violently 


| and it was also his birthday ; 





upper and lower form boys, who scrambled for 
it; and that custom, with more or less modifica- 
| tion, is still observed; but the great bell which 
used to be rung on Shrove Tuesday for the 
purpose of calling people together to confess 
their sins, and which was called “Pancake Bell,” 
| is no longer sounded. 

Nearly all May-day customs have ceased, 
although that day has been the theme of poets 
and painters all over Europe. In many parts of 
England the children still go round the villages 
and districts singing May rhymes and 
decorated with garlands of May- 
flowers, and there are local customs 
in different places; but even this is 
fast disappearing, for the uncertain 
English climate does not encourage 
outdoor pastimes so early in the year. 

May 29th, Royal Oak day, is still 
observed in Worcestershire and the 
west of England as a memorial of 
the restoration of King Charles II., 
but the 
wearing of oak leaves on that day is 
to commemorate the king’s wonderful 
escape after the Battle of Worcester, 
in 1651, when he hid himself in the 
oak at Boscobel, in Shropshire. 

Nearly all the customs of Hal- 
lowe’en, or All Saints’ day, have died 
away. Formerly they were exceed- 
ingly numerous and quaint, and many 
a maid looked anxiously to the day 
for the secrets which would then be 
divulged. In Scotland Hallowe’en was a great 


on that day and for forty days after, that the | festival; telling fortunes by mixing the white of 
monks fell into the belief that heaven was | eggs in water; cutting an apple in front of a 
protesting against the translation of the saint’s | looking-glass to see whether your future husband 


remains as a sacrilegious act. Therefore they | or the devil himself peered over your shoulder ; | 
sowing seed in the corner of the garden and in | 


left his bones in peace, and built over them a 
chapel in which many miracles were performed. 

The days of St. Patrick and St. David, the 
patron saints of. the Irish and Welsh, are still 


| celebrated by the wearing of the shamrock and 


the leek. The tradition that the Irish adopted 
| the shamrock because St. Patrick used it in his 
teaching to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity 








weird verses calling on your “true love’ to come 
and tend it, were only a few of the attempts 
made on this occasion to see into the future. 
Christmas, with its quaint customs, its fes- 
tivities, its endeavors to bring all classes together 
and to make the great Christian anniversary a 
day of rejoicing for every one, is still the greatest 
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of English feast-days, although the ceremony 
of bringing in the Yule log, the procession of 
the Lord of Misrule and the old Christmas 
orgies have all disappeared. The Mummers still 


| perform in a few places, the Waits come and sing 


outside the window, the mistletoe still holds its 
own pretty well, but the traditional revelry and 
jollity of Christmas are much less than of yore. 

A custom which has strongly survived, owing 
to the Protestantism of the majority, is the burn- 
ing of Guy Fawkes on November Sth. The 
effigy is annually dressed, painted and carried 
round the streets on November 5th, and then 
burned; and the searching of the vaults of the 
Houses of Parliament the day before the meeting 
of Parliament is still religiously performed. 

Two or three old English customs are still well 
known. The Dunmow Flitch of Bacon is given 
| to any married couple who can swear that they 
| have neither quarreled nor repented of their 
| marriage during a year and a day, and they are 
required to take an oath and make a statement 


| to that effect. The custom, which existed in the 
| tenth year of Edward III., 


has been revived 
recently, and is now celebrated annually. 

The Legend of Lady Godiva, the wife of 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia and Lord of Coventry, 
at whose intercession the town was said to have 
been relieved of heavy taxes on condition that 
she rode naked through the streets, which she 
did, shrouded by her long hair, is still celebrated. 
It is certainly fabulous, but processions in her 
memory have taken place as late as 1892. The* 
effigy of the evil-minded citizen, who peeped at 
her from the top window of his house, although 
all the inhabitants of the town remained in their 
houses while she was passing through the streets, 
still looks out on the busy crowd from the spot 
where tradition says he lived. 

The “Scouring of the White Horse” is well 
described by ‘“Tom Brown” in the book of that 
name, and tradition has it that at Ashdown, in 
Berkshire, Ethelred and Alfred defeated the 
Danes in 871, and that Alfred ordered the white 
horse, the standard of the Danish leader, to be 
carved out on the White Horse Hill, overlooking 
the vale. The scouring or clearing the figure 
from grass and weeds is done periodically, and 
it was last performed in 1893. Whether the 
legend is true or not, the figure of the horse 
is of great antiquity, although some maintain 
that it is really not the place where the last 
battle between the English and Danes occurred. 

A few curious legal customs have survived 
the changes and alterations that have affected 
the law as well as other institutions in this 
country. 


The Reason for the Judge’s Bouquet. 


The judge who sits at the Old Bailey, in the 
City of London, always has a bouquet of flowers 
presented to him, a relic of the time when the 
smells of London made it necessary for him to 
have something sweet to smell; and the judges, 
on going to St. Paul’s Cathedral now to attend 
service once a year, have bouquets provided for 
them for the same reason. 

The Lord Mayor of London goes in state, after 
his election, to the royal courts of justice, where 
the Lord Chief Justice and the other judges 
receive him and listen to a panegyric on him 
from the Recorder of the City of London, who 
winds up his address by inviting the judges to 










dine with the Lord Mayor in the evening at the 
Guildhall. The Lord Chief Justice replies in 
fitting terms to the invitation and thanks him, 
saying, “Some of their lordships will attend.” 
The judges go to the Lord Mayor’s dinner in 
their wigs and robes, but their wives are not 
invited. 

The Lord Mayor still rides to Temple Bar to 
meet the sovereign and welcome him to the City, 
the old gate of Temple Bar being the boundary 
between the City of London and the western 
part. To this day, every night when the House 
of Commons rises, the watchman goes his rounds, 
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calling out, ““Who goes home?” a reminiscence 
of the time when life and property, to say 
nothing of the sacredness of the Speaker’s person, 
were less assured than now, and when, lest he 
be robbed and maltreated on his way home, the 
members of the house were wont to form an 
escort for him. 

The pricking of the sheriff by the queen is a 
very old custom which is annually performed. 
The judge of assize names three country gentle- 
men, one of whom is chosen to act as high 
sheriff, to receive the judges when they go on 
circuit. 

The names are sent to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who sits with the judges of the Queen’s 
Bench on one particular day, to hear the names 
and excuses of those nominated for the office. 
Other names are substituted for those who are 
exempted, and the list is sent to the queen, who 
pricks the first name on the list with a gold 
bodkin. 

Certain old traditional privileges are claimed 
by certain families in England. The Duke of 
St. Albans, as High Falconer, an office granted 
to the first duke, has the right to drive up Rotten 
Row in his carriage. 

Lord Kingsale and Lord Forester have the 
privilege of wearing their hats in the presence 
of the sovereign. At the coronation of an Eng- 
lish sovereign, the representative of the family 
of Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, who are hereditary 
Queen’s Champions, rides on horseback into 
Westminster Hall, and throwing down his glove, 
calls on any one who disputes the sovereign’s 
right to succeed to the throne, to pick it up and 
do battle with him. 

At the coronation of Queen Victoria, as the 
representative of the family was a very old 
woman, the ceremony was dispensed with; but 
there is a story that at the coronation of George 
IV., a peeress, well known for her Stuart 
sympathies, threw down her white kid glove as a 
sign that she protested against the accession of 
the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The custom, which is still frequently observed, 
of beating the boundaries of boroughs, districts or 
towns by the local council of the locality, is the 
relic of a time when no deeds or evidence, other 
than personal or oral, existed, as to the limits of 
property or locality, and the boys of a village or 
town were caught annually and taken to the 
boundary-posts and whipped, in order that they 
might never forget what was the limit of the 
area in‘which they lived —a rough-and-ready, 
but very certain, method of impressing it upon 
their memories. 

I have now no space left to enumerate others 
of the vast number of customs which are still 
existing and which, although they have grown 
out of a very elementary state of government and 
society, have yet survived, not only as interesting 
memorials of a past time, but also because they 
have in their time proved useful, even if now 
they are only picturesque and hallowed by the 
mists of time. 

a oR 


A Young Woman’s Mistake. 


OME years ago a young American woman 
S went to Yokohama as a bride. Her hus- 
band was professor of English in the 
Japanese university, and as he was very popular, 
all the members of the foreign community called 
upon the bride. 

There were the high and mighty ambassador 
extraordinary from England, who came in his 
coach and four, with outriders and footmen in 
livery. There was the American consul-general, 
who walked over, on a pleasant evening, with his 
wife on his arm. There, too, were French and 
German officials in full uniform, their wives and 
their clerks, and, in fact, all the varied society of 
their little world. 

Among the others was Captain Branscombe, a 
tall and thin Englishman, with a strange scar on 
his cheek and a queer, piping voice and silly 
laugh. The little bride could hardly listen to 
him without laughing at his queer manner and 
his absurd voice. 

One evening, when a party of her friends was 
present, she went to the door and returned, 
imitating the English captain, mimicking his 
trembling step, his high, squeaky voice and 
nervous laugh. 

It was an inimitable burlesque, but to the 
young woman’s surprise, the girlish sally was 
received first with stony silence, then with an 
indignant outburst. 

“Stop! stop!” her friends cried, in horror. 
“Don’t you know? MHaven’t you heard? Cap- 
tain Branscombe is a hero!” And then they told 
his story. 

He was a captain in the British army when 
the English were having trouble with China. 
He was caught by the Chinese, who tried in 
every way to make him divulge military secrets. 
They starved him, beat him, and finally sus- 
pended him in an open cage at the gates of the 
city. It was hot in the blinding sun. He 
suffered horribly from thirst and flies, hunger 
and his cramped position. 

Children stoned him, people poked him with 
sharp sticks, as if he were a wild beast. When 


the Chinese authorities threatened him further, | 
he laughed. He was kept in that horrible cage | 
many days until rescued by the British, ill, 
broken in mind and body, but loyal to his trust. 
The English government gave him a high 





official position in Japan, and a princely salary 
in reward for his devotion. 


| changed to a piping treble, and the brave laugh 
‘that had defied his tormentors became this 
| ridiculous-seeming falsetto, an almost incessant 
affection of the nerves. 


to think himself a very 
remarkable little dog; and 
so he was, but not in the way he 
fondly imagined. He was neither 
fierce nor dreadful, strong nor 
swift, but he was one of the 
noisiest, best-natured, silliest pups 
that ever chewed his master’s 
boots to bits. His master, Bill 
Aubrey, was an old mountaineer 
| who was camped below Garnet 


(Ce wi was just old enough 





** THERE HE WAS, BRAVELY 


Peak in the Yellowstone Park. This is in a very 
quiet corner, far from the usual line of travel, and 
Bill’s camp, before ours came, would have been 
a very lonely place but for his companion, this 
irrepressible, woolly-coated little dog. 

Chink was never still for five minutes ; indeed, 
he would do anything he was told to do except 
keep still. He was always trying to do some 
absurd and impossible thing, or if he did attempt 
the possible he usually spoiled his best effort by 
his way of going about it. He once spent a 
whole morning trying to run up a tall, straight 
pine-tree in whose branches was a snickering 
pine squirrel. 

The darling ambition of his life for some weeks 
was to catch one of the picket-pin gophers that 
swarmed on the prairie about the camp. These 
little animals have a trick of sitting bolt upright 
on their hind legs, with their paws held close in, 
so that at a distance they look exactly like picket- 
pins. Often when we went out to picket our 
horses for the night we would go toward a 
gopher, thinking it was a picket-pin already 
driven in, and would find out the mistake only 
when it dived into the ground with a defiant 
chirrup. 

Chink had determined to catch one of these 
gophers the very first day he came into the 
valley. Of course he went about it in his own 
original way, doing everything wrong end first, 
as usual. This, his master said, was due to a 
streak of Irish in his make-up. So Chink would 
begin a most elaborate stalk a quarter of a mile 
from the gopher. After crawling on his breast 
from tussock to tussock for a hundred yards or 
so, the nervous strain became too great, and 
Chink, getting too much excited to crawl, would 
rise on his feet and walk straight toward the 
gopher, which would now be sitting up by its 


| hole, fully alive to the situation. 


After a minute or two of this very open 
approach, Chink’s excitement would overpower 
all caution. He would begin running, and at 


the last, just as he should have done his finest | any way molest the wild creatures in the park; | 
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When the young American woman met him 


After that terrible | again, in his uniform and gold lace, at the 
experience his black hair had whitened, his voice | embassy ball, she listened to his voice with 


respect ; and when the captain offered her his 
|arm for a stroll on the terrace, she bowed low 
and accepted it as a great honor. 

Mrs. IsoBEL STRONG. 






toward the gopher, which would 
sit like a peg of wood till the 
proper moment, then dive below 
with a derisive chirrup, throwing 
with its hind feet a lot of sand 
right into Chink’s eager, open 
mouth. 

Day after day this went on with 
level sameness, and still Chink 
did not give up. Perseverance, 
he seemed to believe, must surely 
win in the end, as indeed it did. 


MAKING HIS LAST STAND.’’ 


For .one day he made an unusually elaborate 
stalk after an unusually fine gopher, carried out 
all his absurd tactics, finishing with the grand, 
boisterous charge, and actually caught his victim ; 
but this time it happened to be a wooden picket- 
pin. Any one who doubts that a dog knows 
when he has made a fool of himself should have 
seen Chink that day as he sheepishly sneaked 
out of sight behind the tent. 

But failure had no lasting effect on Chink. 
There was a streak of grit as well as Irish in 
him that carried him through every reverse, and 
nothing could dash his good nature. He was 
always up and doing with the maximum of 
energy and the minimum of discretion, delighted 
as long as he could be into everything. 

Every passing wagon and horseman and 
grazing calf had to be chevied, and if the cat 
from the guard-house strayed by, Chink felt that 
it was a solemn duty he owed to the soldiers, the 
cat and himself to chase her home at frightful 
speed. He would dash in twenty times a day 
after an old hat that Bill used deliberately to 
throw into a wasp’s nest with the order, “‘Fetch 
it!” 

It took time, but countless disasters began to 
tell; Chink began to realize that there were long 
whips and big, fierce dogs with wagons; that 
horses have teeth in their heels, that calves have 
relatives with clubs on their heads; that a slow 
cat may turn out a skunk, and that wasps are 
not butterflies. Yes, it took an uncommonly 
long time, but it all told intheend. Chink began 
to develop a grain—a little one, but a living, 
growing grain—of good dog sense. 

It seemed as if all his blunders were the rough, 
unsymmetrical stones of an arch, and the key- 
stone was added, the structure, his character, 


in the matter of a large coyote. 





that no man is allowed to shoot, trap, hunt or in 











made strong and complete by his crowning blunder | 
| backed off, growling savagely, and vowing, in 
This coyote lived not far from our camp, and | coyote fashion, to tear that dog to ribbons very 
he evidently realized, as all the animals here do, | 
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patrol, with soldiers always on watch. Secure in 
the knowledge of this, the coyote used to come 
about the camp each night for scraps. Then, 
growing bolder, he came occasionally in the day- 
time. Finally he used to hang about nearly all 
day. 

One morning, as he sat on a bank some fifty 
yards away, one of us, in a spirit of mischief, 
said to Chink: “Chink, do you see that coyote 
over there grinning at you? Go and chase him 
out of that.” 

Chink always did as he was told, and burning 
to distinguish himself, he dashed after the coyote, 
who loped lightly away, and there was a pretty 
good race for a quarter of a mile; but it was 
nothing to the race which began when the coyote 
turned on his pursuer. 

Chink realized all at once that he had been 
lured into the power of a Tartar, and strained 
every muscle to get back to camp. The coyote 
was swifter and soon overtook the dog, nipping 
him first on one side, then on the other, with 
manifest glee, as if he were cracking a series of 
good jokes at Chink’s expense. 

Chink yelped and howled and ran his hardest, 
but had no respite from his tormentor till he 
dashed right into camp; and we, I am afraid, 
laughed with the coyote, and the puppy did not 
get the sympathy he deserved for his trouble in 
doing as he was told. 

One more experience like this on a smaller 
scale was enough to dampen even Chink’s enthu- 
siasm. He decided to let that coyote very much 
alone in future. 

Not so the coyote, however ; he had discovered 
a new and delightful amusement. He came 
daily now and hung about the camp, knowing 
perfectly well that no one would dare to shoot 
him. Indeed, the lock of every gun in the party 
was sealed up by the government officials, and 
soldiers were everywhere on watch to enforce 
the laws. 

Thenceforth that coyote lay in wait for poor 
Chink, and sought every opportunity to tease 
him. The little dog learned that if he went one 
hundred yards from camp alone, the coyote 
would go after him, and bite and chase him right 
back to his master’s tent. 

Day after day this went on, until at last Chink’s 
life was made a misery tohim. He did not dare 
now to go fifty yards from the tent alone, and 
even if he went with us when we rode, that fierce 
and impudent coyote was sure to turn up and 
come along—trotting close beside or behind, 
watching for a chance to worry poor Chink and 
spoiling all his pleasure in the ramble, but keeping 
just out of reach of our quirts, or a little farther 
off when we stopped to pick up some stones. 

One day Aubrey moved his camp a mile 
up-stream, and we saw less of the coyote for the 
reason that he moved a mile up-stream, too, and 
like all bullies who are unopposed, grew more 
insolent and tyrannical every day, until poor 
little Chink’s life became at last a veritable reign 
of terror, at which his master merely laughed. 

Aubrey gave it out that he had moved camp 
to get better horse-feed. It soon turned out, 
however, that he wanted to be alone while he 
enjoyed the contents of a whisky-flask that he 
had obtained somewhere ; but one flask was a mere 
starter for him. The second day he mounted his 
horse, said, ‘‘Chink, you watch the ranch,” and 
rode away over the mountains to the nearest 
saloon, leaving Chink obediently curled up on 
some sacking. 

Now, with all his puppyish silliness, Chink was 
a faithful watch-dog, and his master knew that 
he would take care of the tent as well as he could. 

Late that afternoon a passing mountaineer 
came along. When he was within shouting 
distance he stopped, as is customary, and shouted : 

“Hello there, Bill! O Bill!” 

But getting no answer, he went up to the door, 
and there was met by “an odd-looking purp with 
his bristles all on end ;”” and Chink, for of course 
it was he, warned him in many fierce growls to 
keep away. 

The mountaineer understood the situation and 
went on. Evening came and no master to relieve 
Chink, who was now getting very hungry. 

There was some bacon in the tent wrapped in 
a bag, but that was sacred. His master had 
told him to ‘“‘watch it,”” and Chink would have 
starved rather than touch it. 

He ventured out on the flat in hope of finding 
@ mouse or something to stay the pangs of 
hunger, when suddenly he was pounced on by 
that brute of a coyote, and the old chase was 
repeated as Chink dashed back to the tent. 

There a change came over him. The remem- 
brance of his duty seemed suddenly to alter him 
and brace him up. Just so the cry of her kitten 
will turn a timid cat into a tiger. 

He was a mere puppy yet, and a little fool in 
many ways, but away back of all was a fiber of 
strength that would grow with his years. The 
moment that coyote tried to follow into the tent— 
his master’s tent—Chink forgot all his own fears, 
and turned on the animal like a little demon. 

The beasts feel the force of right and wrong. 
They know moral courage and cowardice. The 
moral force was all with the little, scared dog, 
and both animals seemed to know it. The coyote 


soon. All the same, he didn’t venture to enter 
the tent, as he clearly had intended doing. 
Then began a literal siege, for the coyote came 


stalking, he would go bounding and barking | above all, in this part, close to the military | back every little while and walked round the 
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tent, seratching contemptuously with his hind | His legs were tottering under him with fear and 
feet, or marching up to the open door to be met | hunger, but he still put on his boldest face, and 
at onee, face to face, by poor little Chink, who, | was clearly as ready as ever to die in defense of 
really half-dead with fear, was brave again as | the camp. 
soon as he saw any attempt to injure the things| The cold, gray eyes of the mountaineer took 
in his charge. in this part of the situation at the first glance, 
All this time Chink had nothing to eat. He | and when he galloped up and saw the untouched 
could slip out and get a drink at the near-by | bacon, he realized that Chink had eaten nothing 
stream once or twice a day, but he could not get | since he left. When the puppy, trembling with 
a meal in that way. He could have torn a hole | fear and weakness, crawled up and looked in his 
in the sack and eaten some bacon, but he would | face and licked his hand as much as to say, “I’ve 
not, for that was in trust, or he could have | done what you told me,” it was too much for old 
watched his chance to desert his post, and sneaked | Aubrey. The tears stood in his eyes as he 
off to our camp, where he would have been sure | hastened to get food for the little hero. 
of a good meal. But no, adversity had developed | Then he turned to him and said, “Chink, old 
the true dog in him. He would not betray his | pard, I’ve treated you dirty, an’ you always 
master’s trust in any way. He was ready to die | treated me white. I’ll never go on another spree 
at his post, if need be, while that master was | without taking you along, Chink, an’ I’ll treat 
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away indulging in a drunken carouse. | you as white as you treated me, if I know how. 
’Tain’t much more I kin do for you, pard, since 
ye don’t drink, but I reckon I kin lift the biggest 
worry out 0’ yer life, and I’ll do it, too.” 

Then from the ridge-pole he took down the 
pride of his heart, his treasured repeating rifle, 


For four days and four nights of misery did | 
this heroic little dog keep his place, and keep | 
tent and stuff from the coyote that he held in | 
mortal terror. 

On the fifth morning old Aubrey had awakened 





COMPANION. 


| rod or two along the brink of the incline and sat 
| down on a little knoll of grass-covered earth, 
| letting my feet hang over on the rock slope below, 
|and prepared to enjoy the changing lights and 
| shadows of the clouds on the sunlit sea, while 
| Jinks, the Indian blood in him uppermost, went 
| to sleep reclining against a tree directly behind 
me. 
Then it happened! As I was sitting there 
peacefully, my thoughts on anything but the 
recent rain-storm, the little knoll, its cohesive 
force loosened by the water it contained, gently 
detached itself from the rock and slid, with me 
| on it, swiftly down the forty feet of rock slope 
toward the brink beyond. 
| As I went down that terrible slide, my first 
thought was to jump to safety, my next to spread 
out and attempt to catch on some projection of 
| rock, and my last a prayer for help. Jinks says 


I screamed and woke him, but I have no recol- | 
In three or four seconds I had | 
|arrived at the edge, convinced that another | 
| instant would see me hurtling through the air to | 


| lection of it. 


| the rocks three thousand feet below. On the 


to the fact that he wasn’t at home, and that his and regardless of consequences he broke the | very edge I stopped, caught on a small uprising 
camp in the mountains was guarded only by a | government seals, wax eagles, red tape and all, | bit of rock. I was flat on my back, my arms 


small dog. He was tired of his spree now, and | 
he got on his horse and set out over the hills, | 


and went to the door. 


extended on either side of me and above my head. 
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not seem to me to matter much; it must have 
been that I supposed Jinks had not finished 
paying out all the rope. Then, after a moment, 
the rope receded some four or five feet, under- 
went sundry gyrations, and Jinks disappeared 
from view. Then the rope descended again, 
this time with about a foot to spare. 

I held my breath, got a good firm grip with 
one hand, then with the other; and then, putting 
my weight on it slowly and timorously, afraid 
it might give in some way, I began to haul 
myself up. At last I got my feet on the rock, 
and the rest was easy. Turning on my face, 
I could help my arms in their task of hauling 
by sticking my toes into cracks and on projec- 
tions, as I had seen Jinks do. Half-way up I 
had a terrible moment; the rope seemed to give 
a little, and at the same time I heard a smothered 
cry from Jinks. 

Now I was but ten feet from the top—now 
eight—now six—four—three feet—another haul 
and I was almost there—one foot—safety! And 
| then I understood why Jinks was not in sight. 
| He lay at full length on his face, his arms locked 
round the tree he had used as a pillow earlier in 
|the day, the rope knotted around one ankle. 
| The rope had not been long enough, and Jinks 


The coyote was sitting off a little way with a | I was bent in the form of a bow; my body from | had lengthened it with his own body ! 


sober, but very shaky. When he was about half- | Mephistophelian grin on his face as usual, but my waist down was over the brink. 


way on the trail it suddenly dawned on his 
clouded brain that he had left Chink without | 
any food. | 

“Hope the little beast hain’t spoiled all my | 
bacon,” he thought, and he pressed on more | 
briskly till he came to the ridge commanding a 
view of his tent. There it was, and there at the 
door, exchanging growls and snapping at each 
other, were the big, fierce coyote and poor little | 
Chink. 

“Wal, I be darned!” exclaimed Aubrey. “I 
forgot all about that blasted coyote! Poor Chink, | 
he must ’a’ had a mighty tough time! Wonder | 


he ain’t all chawed up an’ the camp in tatters.” | squar’ thing by my pard—my pard that always | 


There he was, bravely making his last stand. | 


“JINKYSWOITMAYA.” 





T was in the spring of 1897, while I was 
employed on botanical and geological work 
in Alaska, that I made the acquaintance of 

“Jinkyswoitmaya,”” whom we called “‘Jinks” for 
short. He was the son of a Russian “claim- 
jumper” and an Aleut Indian squaw, and he 
lived in the little village of Nutchek, Hinchin- 
brook Island, Prince William Sound. 

Jinks had had rather an unhappy life, for he 
was, in the estimation of his companions, a 
coward; he had that innate fear of water, 
probably inherited from his white father, of 
which one finds occasional cases in the most 
aquatie tribes.. Jinks could not be induced to 
enter a canoe for any purpose whatever, and on 
that account he was the scorn of the island, for 
the Aleuts sport and hunt on the sea as if it 
were their natural element. But Jinks is no 
physical coward, and this is the story of how I 
found it out. 

I had been in the village just two days, when 
we had one of those terrific rain-storms that 
occasionally visit the Alaskan coast late in the 
spring. For three days and nights it rained in 
sheets. During my enforced idleness I made 
the acquaintance of Jinks, who could speak a 
little English, and speedily became fond of me, 
because I never snubbed him or spoke his name 
with the obnoxious Aleutian adjective which 
means “one who is afraid” at the end of it. 

Jinks was then about fifteen years old, but 
strong and wiry, and more than ordinarily bright 
for an Indian boy. 

It was on the third day of our acquaintance, 
I think, that Jinks told me of the wonderful 
view from a plateau of a mountain on the island. 
He said it could be reached by about five hours’ 
climbing. That any Aleut should notice a view 
as worth seeing at all, let alone as worth climbing 
for, was surprising. This view, I thought, must 
be remarkable indeed, and so it happened that 
when Jinks shyly proffered his services as guide, 
I made ready to go as soon as the rain should 
cease. : 

After waiting a day for the streams to subside 
and the wet ground to dry, we started. We 
carried a knapsack of food, a canteen of cold tea, 
a rifle, a sheath-knife apiece, forty feet of three- 
eighths rope, a hatchet and a binocular. 

Tramping for an hour steadily west, we came 
to the foot of Mount Kenia, a hill some four 
thousand feet high, half-way up which was the 
wondrous view. Then our difficulties began. 
The way lay through dense woods for a while, 
the ground getting steeper and steeper. 





the rifle rang, and Chink’s reign of terror was at 
an end. 

What matter if the soldiers did come out and 
find that the laws of the park had been violated, 
that Aubrey had shot one of the animals of the 
park ? 

What matter to Aubrey if his gun was taken 
from him and destroyed, and he and his outfit 
expelled from the park with a promise of being 
jailed if ever he returned? What did it all 
matter ? 

“Tt’s all right,” said old Aubrey. “I done the 


treated me white.” 


By C. H. Claudy. 


Now and then a stone would start from our 
feet and go bounding down the mountain, 
smashing into trees, rebounding, going on again, 
until finally stopped by a tangle of underbrush; 
or, escaping that, it would go on and on until 
only the echoes of its crashing descent told that 
it was still on its way. The heavy rain had 
made the ground easy to our feet, but occasionally 
the foothold would prove treacherous and we 
would slip down on our faces. Several times 
we came to banks so steep and slippery it seemed 
as if we were stalled; but Jinks could climb like 
a monkey, and would crawl up ahead somehow, 
fasten the rope to a tree and let it down to me, 
that I might haul myself bodily up after him. 
We finally reached the end of our climb, at a 
point about twenty-five hundred feet above the 
sea-level. 

Here we turned to the right, on a natural road 
of rock, traversing a sort of miniature cafion. 

At the end of half an hour’s walk, we found 
ourselves at a standstill, brought up against a 
blank rock wall thirty feet in height. Nothing 
disconcerted, Jinks tied the rope about his waist, 
kicked off his disreputable foot-wear and began 
to climb the wall. How he did it I don’t know, 
tor I found it difficult even with the help of the | 
rope he let down to me. 

Once arrived on top, I soon forgot all my | 
tribulations in the wonderful sight. We were | 
on a narrow plateau, perhaps fifty feet wide—a 
rift in the mountain which rose in sheer rock 
walls on each side of us at a distance of a quarter | 
of a mile. A thin line of trees was ahead of me, | 
and beyond them the ocean. Going through the 
trees, I found myself on the edge of a precipice, | 
with the Pacific Ocean spread out before me. 

Directly in front the rock sloped away steeply 
for about forty feet, then took an abrupt dive 
downward, going sheer to the sea in a perpendic- 
ular line, about three thousand feet. | 

The Alaskan gulf below looked like a huge | 
panorama. Away off on the horizon I could see, | 
with the aid of my glass, the white sails of a! 
hull-down ship. On each side of me stretched | 
away in limitless perspective the Alaskan contin- 
uation of the Rocky Mountains—snow-capped | 
always. I will not attempt to describe the | 
vast and desolate scene over which brooded | 


such a silence, accentuated by the occasional | catching on bits of rock and dropping again, it 
single sad call of a gull. 

For perhaps the half of an hour we looked and down in a few seconds,—just as fast as Jinks 
Jinks appeared quite satisfied | 
with my first involuntary expression of delight | 


said nothing. 


at the picture, and I did not insult his perceptions | 


| I did not faint and I was not frightened, which 
| sounds absurd, I know, but it istrue. Scientists 
will tell you that in moments of great and sudden 
danger, the instinct of self-preservation overcomes 
mere fear. Be that as it may, I was cool, calm, 
| and much alive to my very slim chance of escape. 
I could not move. I don’t mean that I was held, 
| or that I was paralyzed, but I knew that if I 
| should try to move I must fall over the brink. 
My senses were abnormally keen. I heard 
| the cry of a gull so clearly that I thought it very 
| Close, but just then the bird came into my range 
of vision and I saw it was a long distance away. 
Jinks’s shouting from forty feet above seemed 
right at my ear,—by straining my eyes upward I 
could see the top of his head,—but as he was 
excited and talked Aleutian, I could not under- 
stand him. Turning my eyes the other way and 
looking toward where my feet should have been, 
I could see a little strip of sea, the horizon and 
the sails of a ship. I remembered I had seen a 
ship before; I tried to think when, but could not. 
It bothered my sense of location to see only the 
sails of a ship when it was between me and the 
horizon, but then I reflected that its hull was in 
the zone I could not see. 

I did not think of ways to extricate myself, 
because in one mental flash I knew my only hope 
was in Jinks and the rope, and I knew he had 
left it tied to the tree where he had fastened it 
for me to climb over the rocky wall at the end of 
the cajion. A little bit of earth, loosened from 
above in some way, struck me gently in the face. 
| What if a large amount should come down on 
me before Jinks could get back with the rope? 

“But it won’t—I'm quite sure it won’t— 

| Jinks will be here in a minute now—and then 
—and then—I ll get out of this mess—the 
rope—”’ and then a horrible thought: “‘Suppose 

| the rope is not long enough to reach ?” 

| Hope is, in a way, the father of fear, and fear 
came to me now—with the nearness of relief. I 
was cold. I didn’t tremble; I suppose I was 
too much afraid that if I did I must fall over the 
brink. But I was very much frightened by my 
thought that perhaps the rope would not be long 
enough to reach me. 

Although it seemed to me that I had been 
hanging a long time on the edge of the precipice, 
I realized that I thought so simply from the 

| swiftness and number of my impressions. | I 
| tried really to calculate the time, and finally 
decided I had been there nearly twenty minutes ; 
| but that estimate was excessive. 

| As the fright in a measure subsided, my body 
| ached in protest against the strained position of 
| the muscles ; and then suddenly I forgot pain. 

I heard Jinks. ‘Comin’ now, misser, got rope, 





| : 
| Any one who has ever attempted to remain 


| Suspended by the arms for more than a few 
seconds will have some faint idea of what poor 
Jinks must have suffered on that rack. I weigh 
one hundred and eighty pounds. The pain he 
endured without a murmur can be indicated by 
results. One of his arms was out of joint; that 
accounted for the sudden give in the rope and 
the smothered cry. The flesh on the ankle 
where the rope had been tied was cruelly crushed 
and bruised. 

Except for seeing him lying there suffering 
that I might live, I must have fainted away in 
reaction from the nervous strain. What I did do 
was perhaps as weak, but I trust excusable. 
I fell on my face beside Jinks, with one arm 
round his neck, and burst into sobs. In a 
moment he was sitting up, his dark face shining 
with joy, in spite of his pain, that he had saved 
‘‘misser” from death. 

I bound up his poor, crushed foot, pulled his 
arm back into place, and with infinite difficulty 
helped him home. We arrived just before mid- 
night. We were nursed back to health and 
strength, and so loud were my praises of Jinks, 
he soon became the hero of the town. 

To make this state of things permanent, I 
resolved to take Jinks to Seattle on the steamer 
with me. When his companions found that 
he was really to go to the “land where the guns 
are made,” and on a “magic ship,” he was 
immediately raised in the estimation of his mates 
to the position an Americin schoolboy would 
occupy if he owned a marble factory, had a 
dozen new baseballs every week, and went to the 
circus every night of his life. 

But the best part of it all was that, through 
the aid of the missionary, I was enabled to make 
them all understand what a really brave man he 
was, and what a heroic thing he had done in 
risking his life 
and enduring 
pain that another 
might live. 

Jinks carries a 
wonderful watch 
now,—he is suf- 
ficiently civilized 
to believe that it 
will not hurt him, 
—and inside the 
cover is the in- 
scription, “From 
a grateful man to 
a brave one.” 






















| there was really nothing to prevent my turning 


get up minute now —”’ finishing off with a long 
string of Aleutian, which, although incomprehen- 
sible, was very comforting. I could not see 
anything of him, except once in a while the top 
of his head. It occurred to me, however, that 


my head on one side. This I did, very slowly 
and carefully, and at last, by dint of much strain- 
ing of eyes, I was able to see Jinks away above 
me, and in a curiously inverted and distorted 
perspective, working madly to get the rope 
untangled. 

In a moment he had finished, and then I had 
the impatient pleasure of seeing the rope coming 
slowly down the rock face, twisting and turning, 
like a thin, long snake. It was curious to watch, 
because it was all seen out of the corner of my 
eye,—seen as one sees in a dream,—shapeless, 
vague, and yet painfully real. | 

Now I heard nothing, felt nothing, neither pain 
nor fright—saw nothing but this travesty of 
a snake coming slowly toward me. Slowly 
crawling, sliding, stopping and coming on down, 


gradually came nearer. Of course it really came 





could pay it out,—but impatience and the abnor- 
mally acute state of my nerves made it seem a 
long time. And then it stopped—just six inches 


by attempting to explain to him how fine I | above my hand! ° 


thought it. 


Then we lunched, and after that I walked a| but the rope did not reach my hands. 





My arms were stretched to their fullest extent, 
It did 


“ PUTTING MY WEIGHT ON IT SLOWLY AND TIMOR- 
OUSLY ... 1 BEGAN TO HAUL MYSELF UP.” 

















































































































THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


(oy as Ee ee = the experience of the race—that men who | it is unreasonable to expect her to consent to 


| hard to get anything to do. 


The Englishman has found death in his 
| pot of beer. It appears that some of the brewers 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Modern science is extremely exact. The product of starch, in quantity sufficient to pro- 
engineers who have been considering the problems | que serious consequences and wide-spread alarm. 
arising out of the proposed Nicaragua Canal) Many cases of alcoholic neuritis have been traced 
provide for a waterway nine inches deeper than \to this cause in Birmingham, Liverpool and 
the draft of large ocean steamships. The reason | Chester, and nearly eight hundred are reported 
is that as fresh water is not so dense as the | from the district of Salford alone, of which sixty- 
water of the sea, a vessel will sink deeper when | one have proved fatal. The growing use of 
it enters the canal. mineral chemicals, in the preparation of foods as 

Portugal, being in strained relations with prcateg lee re may threaten civilization with 
Holland, emerges from obscurity long enough to 
get mentioned in foreign despatches. A plucky 
little kingdom! With a home population smaller 
than that of Pennsylvania and an area less than 
Kentucky’s, she bears rule over African and 
Asiatic dependencies which contain more than 
nine million people and cover nearly a million 
square miles. 
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PROBATION. 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on. 
Robert Browning. 
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‘ : “IS” OR “ARE?” 
Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese envoy to this 
country, uses expressive English. ‘“Level- T= question has been often discussed 


headed,” that adjective which lives a life of whether the name of this country is singu- 
unceasing activity, falls from his lips as naturally lar or plural. Should we say “the United 
as if he had been born within a mile of the} States is” or “are” a republic? Several cases 
Boston Frog Pond or of the Mississippi River. | lately argued before the Supreme Court, which 
Possibly the phrase seems the easier to him | will soon be decided, involve the same question 
because he illustrates the quality which it |in a matter much more important than one of 
represents. | correct syntax. 
| As a result of the events of the past three 
What Booker Washington is saying | years the American flag floats, an emblem of 
to the men of his own race, another clear voice is sovereignty, over Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
saying to the white folks: “What the South | Hawaii, Guam and one of the Samoan Islands. 
needs is respect for work. We must put on our | Have these new possessions become a part of the 
overalls and use our hands.” There is no sec-| [{nited States? If so, their inhabitants have 
tionalism in such a lesson; it is law and gospel | acquired the rights and privileges of citizens of 
for all latitudes and longitudes. Industrial | the United States. Should one of them emigrate 
development offers both basis and security for allt) New York he can become a voter, without 
higher human interests. | undergoing naturalization, as if he had been born 
oa in New Jersey. Manila, in that case, is a part 
Among the noteworthy bequests for | of the United States; goods imported into it 
charitable purposes during the past year was | from an American port would be admitted free 
that of a Navajo Indian, whose estate, valued at | of duty; duty would be charged on all goods 
over twenty thousand dollars, was left for the | imported from other countries. 
establishment of a free medical dispensary, as| On the other hand, it is contended that the 
“an aid in extinguishing cruel aboriginal super- | Constitution is, of its own force, or, according to 
stitions in the tribe.’””? The giver recognized the | the Latin phrase much used, ex proprio vigore, 
fact that, in an important sense, it is for the | applicable only to states; that the Constitution 
Indian to say what the future of the Indian | itself gives authority to the Congress of the 
shall be. states to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property of the 
The condition of general business is | United States; and that rights of citizenship 
pretty accurately reflected by activity or apathy | and other privileges under the Constitution are 
in the New York Stock Exchange, so it need | extended to the people of such territory only 
cause no surprise that during December the | when the states, by act of Congress, grant those 
“record’”’ price was paid for a seat in that body— | rights and privileges. 
fifty thousand dollars, exclusive of the initiation | [t seems certain that if the wholesale admission 
fee of one thousand dollars. Membership in the | of the Filipino races to American citizenship 
exchange carries with it life insurance for ten | were to be a consequence of the acquisition of 
thousand dollars, so there is a limit below which | the Philippine archipelago, popular opinion 
the price can hardly fall. But since the very | would require the abandonment of the islands. 
seat that has just sold for fifty thousand dollars | If this be so, the whole question of “expansion” 
cost its former possessor only thirty-five thousand | depends upon the issue of the cases now before 
dollars less than two years ago, no one would | the Supreme Court. So great is the respect in 
dare to predict how high the “boom” may take it. | which this great court is and should be held that 
its decision will undoubtedly be accepted as final 
Recently published lists of prices charged | and conclusive. 
by prominent portrait-painters remind us that if 
modern artists take the cash, eighteenth century 
painters often took their time. Augustus Hare 
says that Lord Mexborough asked Sir Thomas 
Lawrence again and again to send home the 
portrait he was doing of Lady Mexborough and States, it was an agreement between 
her child. “I allow I have been a long time,’’}the United States and Great Britain to remove 
replied the artist at last, “but if Lady Mex- | obstructions to the building of an isthmian canal 
borough will kindly bring the baby and give me | which arose from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
another sitting, I really will finish.” 1850. Under the earlier treaty, the United 
“Well, Sir Thomas,” was the answer, “my | States was pledged not to exercise exclusive 
wife will be happy to give you another sitting control over the proposed canal. The Hay- 
whenever you like, but the baby is in the| Pauncefote treaty left the United States free to 
Guards !”’ build and control a canal, but provided for the 
complete neutralization of the new waterwa: 
The Christian names of the girls registered | under substantially the same rules as? om 
at a certain New England academy in 1850 were | established for the navigation of the Suez Canal. 
Abigail, Albina, Clarinda, Elizabeth, Esther,! ‘The Senate amended the treaty in three 
Louella, Myrtilla, Parthenia, Ruth and So- | important particulars. One amendment declared 
phronia, The names of a class of girls now | that the new treaty “supersedes” the old; a 
attending a Western high school are Fannie, | second gave the United States the right, in time 
Lulu, Marguerite, Pearl, Silvia, Thyrsa and | of war, to close or blockade the canal, but not to 
Veea. Some of those in the earlier list sound | fortify it; and a third struck out the article 
curiously old-fashioned—but the people of 1950 which invited other powers to adhere to the 
may find occasion to wonder and exclaim at treaty. 
names that are more or less popular in the year| Tn effect, the Senate declared by these amend- 
1901. The one happy certainty is that our | ments that the canal, which is to be built, if at 
descendants will be perfectly satisfied, as each | al), py the United States, should be distinctly 
succeeding generation is, with the result of their | and exclusively an American canal; that the 
own efforts at christening children |! United States could not allow the canal to be 
—_ used by hostile fleets in time of war; and that 
English shoe manufacturers who are | there was no propriety in inviting the adherence 
beginning to suffer from American competition | of other powers to an arrangement which is 
allege that, although the British workman’s daily | purely an American concern. These views were 
wages are only about half as large as those of the | accepted by the committee on foreign relations, 
American operative, the “labor cost’”’ of a pair | which had the treaty in charge, and the amend- 
of shoes is fully twenty-five per cent. more in | ments were incorporated with their sanction. 
England than in the United States. Most of the | What is true of all bargains is preeminently 
responsibility for this fact is laid upon the British | true of treaties—it takes two parties to make 
union of boot and shoe operatives, which, it is| them. The slightest amendment of a treaty 
said, ferbids its members to turn out more than | requires that it shall be resubmitted to the other 
a certain amount of work. Possibly this union | party. Great Britain may say, with perfect 
has found the solution to the labor problem ; but | consistency, that she agreed to the treaty in the 
the manufacturers doubt it, and base their doubt | exact form asked by the United States, and that 
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THE AMENDED TREATY. 


HEN the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
laid before the Senate of the United 








are afraid of doing too much eventually find it | these important changes. 


On the other hand, appreciating the strength 
of the American desire to have a free hand in 
building and controlling the canal, and having 
no substantial interests to be injured by it, she 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE! | hove been “treating”? the national drink with | may, in a spirit of friendliness, concede all that 
| sulphuric acid made from iron pyrites, which | the United States now asks. It is often best for 
contains arsenic, and that the poison has passed | nations, as for individuals, not to be quick to 
with the sulphur into the brewers’ sugar, a | construe as an affront that which is susceptible 


of a different interpretation. 
eh 


SEASONS. 


The seasons come and go, they go and come, 
To waken praise in men who else were dumb. 
Selected. 
at 


FISH. 
OME idea can be gained of the immense 
S service the United States Fish Commission 
is performing from the fact that in the 
year which ended last June more than a billion 
food-fishes, propagated by the commission, were 
distributed in the rivers and lakes, and along 


| the coasts of the country. 


Not many years ago fresh salt-water fish were 
accessible only to dwellers on or near the coast. 
To-day they are as easily obtainable in Chicago, 
Denver and St. Louis. This increased market, 
made possible by the introduction of refriger- 
ating processes, has naturally caused a great 
advance in price. In the short period of nine 
years the catch of lobsters has decreased more 
than fifty per cent. in quantity, and at the same 
time increased more than fifty per cent. in value. 
The aim of the commission is to check the 
tendency to higher prices by replenishing the 
supply. 

The work is national in extent as well as in 
character. While the fisheries of the New 
England States are benefited by the liberation 
of one hundred and thirty-five million young 
codfish and fifty-eight million young lobsters 


along the coast, the streams of Washington are | 


at the same time replenished with salmon, the 
brooks of Colorado with trout, the Great Lakes 
with whitefish and grayling. 

Some of the results are astonishing. Several 
years ago two hundred large-mouthed black bass 
were released in the tributaries of the Potomac. 
In five months of the past year more than forty- 
seven thousand pounds of bass, taken from the 
Potomac, were sold in Washington. 

The non-commercial benefits of the work are 
also worth keeping in mind. Farmers’ boys 
who recall those rare days which were too rainy 
for haying, and city men who treasure the picture 
of some shady trout-pool, will not need to be 
told what those benefits are. 
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FATHER OF THE “SKY-SCRAPER.” 


HERE land is so valuable that every 

square inch represents a dollar or more, 

business blocks must go into the air 
instead of spreading over the ground. By the 
old methods of building it would be hard to carry 
a structure higher than five or six stories, unless 
the walls were made as thick as a fortress. So 
a@ man with an imagination struck out a new 
method, embodying in steel an idea that is work- 
ing a revolution in the business centers of cities. 

Like other wonderful developments of recent 
years, the sky-scraper has become so common 
that to some it may seem commonplace. Yet 
George A. Fuller, the designer of it, was only 
forty-nine years old when he died in Chicago the 
other day. Indeed, it is only a few years since 
the improvement in elevators made it possible to 
rent offices ten or more stories above the street ; 
and almost simultaneous was the decline in the 
price of structural steel to a point which enabled 
builders everywhere to gain the advantages 
offered by the steel-frame construction. 

Chief of these is the fact that a sky-scraper 
may be carried to almost any altitude, like the 
St. Paul building in New York, which is twenty- 
six stories high and rises more than three hundred 
feet above the street level. Such a building 
yields an enormous rental. There are no massive 
walls to reduce the rentable space. Tenants 
willingly pay high rates for the light and airy 
offices. The structure shelters as many persons 
as a whole township, and it provides facilities 
and conveniences few towns could afford. 

Whether the steel skeletons will ultimately 
corrode and crumble, time will tell. At present 
we know the sky-scrapers are practically fire- 
proof, and seem beyond the power of any 
recognized agency of destruction. If it shall 
prove that the designer of them did not build for 
the twenty-first century, it must at least be 
admitted that he served his own generation well. 
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DIVINING - RODS. 


N a narrow side street in New York City 
is a factory which owes its existence to 
the “gullibility”’ of human nature. 

Its business is the manufacture and of 
** divining - rods,” of which it produ ten 


thousand dollars’ worth every year. Pennsyl- | 


JANUARY 17, 1901. 


tne spirit of progress even in the poor dupes of 
ignorance and superstition whom they seek to 
swindle. A man, they admit, may find treasure 
with a rod of peach or wich-hazel (price two 
dollars), but they urge the really enterprising 
and scientific treasure-seeker to try a modern 
whalebone rod, a “goldometer,”’ ‘“‘patent needle- 
dipping compass,” “earth mirror” or “treasure 
spear’’—price fifteen to thirty-five dollars. 

One testimonial in the catalogue of a Pennsyl- 
vania dealer is particularly noteworthy. It reads 
as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 1 received the rod which I ordered 
some time ago, and am well pleased with it. 
1 found it works all right. I am satisfied with 
it. I found a ten-cent piece with it. Works 
nicely.’’ 

The writer of the letter had paid twenty-five 
dollars for his purchase. 

Another man wanted a rod that would locate 
nothing but money. Gold-mines and deposits 
of copper ore were apparently too much bother 
for him. He preferred to unearth coin already 
minted. 

How is such ignorance possible in this age? 
One would think that the most stupid man must 
sooner or later ask himself the old, old question: 
Would any one. sell a contrivance that would 
really discover hidden treasure? Would he not 
use it himself? 

The only trustworthy divining-rod that has 
ever been made is, fortunately, cheap. It hasa 
steel head and a wooden handle, and is shaped 
something like an anchor. Any man who wants 
one should go to a hardware store and ask for a 
pickax. 
| wt 


INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 


HE Princess of Wales, while averse to eccen- 
tricity of all kinds, has always dressed in 
a way which maintained her individuality. 
| Her style of coiffure remains the same, and a 
certain cut of skirt has been known as “the 
| princess” for many years. She usually wears, too, 
|a sprig of white lilac in her breast. It is “her 
flower.” 

One great artist after another has urged upon 
women the abandonment of slavish submission 
| to fashion. “Let each woman,” Mr. Ruskin is 
| reported to have said, “find the style of dress 
| becoming to her, and always continue to wear it. 
A crowd would then become a picturesque pageant 
instead of a t repetition of the same 
dull figure.” 

Of course he did not mean that she should 
always wear a dress of exactly the same material 
or color, or cut in exactly the same way, but only 
that she should preserve so far as possible the 
general style of dress most becoming to her. 

A famous Philadelphia jurist, at one time 
attorney - general, continued to wear during his 
old age the cambric ruffies and velvet waistcoats 
which were the fashion in his youth. His stately 
dress was a pleasant variation from the monotony 
of most men’s garments, and certainly detracted 
nothing from the effect of his eloquence upon his 
hearers. 

How long we remember some little old-fashioned 
peculiarity of dress or manner in one we love! 
| The quaint dressing of the hair, the scent of some 
| flower, a color that belonged to her alone—how 
| dear they are when she is gone! 

“My mother,” said a venerable old man the 
other day, suddenly pausing in his walk through 
a@ garden, “always wore a sprig of mignonette on 
her breast!” 

She had been dead for many years, yet at the 
sight of the little flower she became alive for him 
again. The tears stood in his old eyes. 

Why should a woman be afraid to make herself 
individual and attractive in the sight of those who 
are dear to her? Why should she not identify 
some favorite color or flower or scent with herself 
in their memory? 

Nothing is a trifle which strengthens her influ- 
ence over those who love her. 
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TWO MODEST MEN. 


T: E London Spectator the other day contained 
notices of the death of two Americans, at 
least one of whom was better known, prob- 
ably, in England than at home. 

That one was Thomas Davidson, who was con- 
| sidered in Europe to be one of the dozen most 
learned men in the world. He spoke Latin and 
Greek fluently, and was as familiar with the 
modern European tongues as with his own. Not 
only was he a great linguist, but he was recognized 
in Europe as one of the most original philosophic 
thinkers of his day. Yet how many people ever 
heard of Thomas Davidson? 

He was a simple, hearty, single-minded man, 
who lived most of the time either in a little camp 
in the Adirondacks or in a little villa among the 
Alps, making no stir, no pretense. His name 
never was found in the newspapers nor among 
the frequenters of clubs. He died as quietly as 
he had lived, in a hospital in Montreal. His 
physicians and nurses knew that a kindly, geniai 
soul had gone out of the world, but they did not 
suspect that mankind was the poorer for the loss 
of a great scholar. 

The Spectator also notices the death, lately, of 
a country physician in his home in Maryland. 
This doctor was the senior male descendant, in 
direct line, of the third Baron Fairfax, the great 
| parliamentary leader during the civil war in 
| England, and of Thomas, sixth Baron Fairfax, 
| who was the friend and patron of Washington. 





| Through all these years the title has been alive 


and might at any time have been assumed. It 


vania has a similar establishment, and there are | was a Scotch title, to be sure, and therefore did 


smaller dealers in other places. 
These men issue catalogues bulging with 


not of itself entitle its possessor to a seat in the 
House of Lords, yet by virtue of it any one of 
those who held it could have been elected to that 


testimonials, and cleverly calculated to stimulate | body. But the Maryland physician, with a modesty 
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and good sense which have also characterized his did not answer. She shook him, and then, as a | 
incestors in this country, preferred to be known 
imply as “Doctor Fairfax.” husband to himself, and he acknowledged that | 
The fact that these two men were content to| the region was entirely unknown to him. A 
emain in obscurity when honors and dignities | countryman presently appeared, and they asked 
were within easy reach is an attractive charac-| him the way to Heron’s Ghyll. 
‘eristie of the lives of both, and as rare as it is “TIT don’t rightly know,” said he, “‘but if you go 
tractive. We are all, as a rule, too eager to win | on as you’re going, you’ll be drownded.” 
jonors and too ready to display them. Indeed, there proved to be a large pond but a | 
few yards beyond the spot where they had stopped. | 
This habit of inattentive driving became a fixed 
one, and even impressed itself upon the mind of | 
Mr. Patmore’s little son. One day, after he had | 
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A BULLETIN OF BULLS. 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
last resort, stopped the horse. This brought her | “Srown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” 
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In the two recent political campaigns, one in 
England and one in our own country, many of the 
most enlivening incidents have been contributed 
py Irishmen. On our side of the water it is Irish 
wit—especially trated in Mr. Dooley—that 
has played gaily over serious political problems, 
always with brilliant, sometimes with really 
enlightening effect; but that delightful form of 
accidental humor, the Irish bull, we do not seem 
to have imported into the fray. 

In Great Britain it still prevails. 
Law Times has taken pains to collect the best 
specimens offered in the recent contest, and its 
efforts have been supplemented by other papers. 
Naturally the Law Times was especially interested 
in those provoked by the candidacy of lawyers, 
most of which were not exactly of a complimentary 
nature. 

Of Mr. W. G. E. Macartney, a prominent member 
of the English bar, who stood successfully for | 
South Antrim, an indignant son of Erin declared | 
that he was “a fish out of water, riding roughshod 
over the feelings of the community.” 

One of Mr. Macartney’s supporters, on the other | 
hand, eagerly insisted that his candidate was 
ready to “sustain” all charges made against him! 

Another lawyer, who was defeated in Belfast, 
was described as “‘a leopard continually changing | 





The London | 


he sought Mrs. Patmore. 

“Mamma,” said he, “Piphie would rather not 
be a poet when he’s a man.” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Patmore. 

“Because,” said the child, “poets take so long 
to drive to Winchelsea.” 


at th 
FOUNDING FAIRIES IN FACT. 


| Prof. John Rhys, in an address delivered last 





been his father’s companion on such an excursion, 





| autumn before the Anthropological Section of the | 


| British Association, attempted to reconstruct the 
| anatomy of fairies, and to show that these lively, 
| delightful and beautiful beings are not the creation 
of the imagination of centuries of story-tellers, but 
were once a real race of people. The true key of 


| the idea is found in the fact that although fairy | 
women are generally represented as lovely, some | 


| of the tribes of men fairies are described as ugly, 
| and fairy children when left as changelings are 


| invariably pictured as repulsive urchins of a sallow | 


| complexion and mostly deformed about the feet | 


and legs. 

| When one approaches the fairy question in this 
way, said Professor Rhys, one is forced, it strikes 
| me, to conclude that fairies, as a real people, 
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his spots, and ready to sail with any tide!” But | | consisted of a short, stumpy, swarthy race, which 

even such a fickle anomaly as he found defenders. | made its habitations underground, or otherwise 
cunningly concealed. 

At a meeting where, in advocating his own cause, | 
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They were hunters, probably, and fishermen; 
he had called attention to significant omissions in | at | rate, they were not tillers of the ground or 
the speeches of his adversary, he said impressively, | 
wishing ially to emphasize an omission which 
he considered important: 

“And what does Sir James Haslett say about | 
that? Gentlemen, he says absolutely nothing!” 

“He’s a liar, sir—he’s a liar!” yelled a partizan | 
from the crowd; and a storm of cheers greeted his | 
denunciation—which was, after all, quite as well- 
founded as a good many made on the hither side 
of the great pond during the heat of our late 
political struggle. 





at 
JOHNNY APPLESEED. 


About one hundred years ago a queer-looking 
craft was seen coming down the Ohio River. It 
consisted of two canoes, with a crew of one man, 
who said, on landing, that his name was Chapman 
and. his eargo was appleseeds. Whenever he 
came to an attractive, open site along the Ohio or 
its northern tributaries, he planted his seeds in 
orderly lines, and fenced in the place with brush. 

He soon had hundreds of little nurseries all over 
Ohio, and he returned year after year to tend and 
prune them. New settlers found whole orchards 
awaiting them, and the trees were carried inland 
and sold for a bit of clothing or given away 
outright. The young planter went barefoot in 
summer, but he made rude sandals for himself in 
winter, and wore broad-brimmed hats made of 
pasteboard to keep the sun from his eyes. 

“Johnny Appleseed,” as he soon came to be 
called, never carried a weapon, never took the 
life of any dumb thing, bore great physical pain 
without flinching, and was trusted and beloved by 
Indians and white men alike. He was a devout 
Swedenborgian, and if his belief be true that we 
are surrounded by the good or evil spirits our 
behavior invites, surely “this gentle, loving, help- 
ful, half-crazed man walked daily with the angels 
of God.” 

Times and places are very potent in connecting 
widely separated and incongruous events. A 
monument has just been erected to Appleseed’s 
memory in Mansfield, Ohio, in the beautiful park 
given to that city by the late Hon. John Sherman. 
Yet Appleseed was born before the existence of 
the United States which Sherman served so faith- 


fully for nearly fifty years, and the cenotaph of | 


the one and the fresh grave of the other lie almost 
on the very spot of one of the famous apple 
orchards of early territorial Ohio. 


at 
SUGGESTIVE DINNER -CARDS. 


A novel idea for holiday dinner-cards was carried 
out by a woman who had to entertain a party of 
sixteen bright people on Christmas day. 

Each dinner-card was ornamented with a photo- 
graph of some person famous in the scientific, 
literary, musical or artistic world. Beneath the 
photograph were the words, “Please tell =e 
you know about me.” 

As the dinner proceeded each one was e ilaaidel 
to tell some interesting fact or amusing anecdote 
connected with the person whose photograph was 
on his ecard. The hostess chose the photographs | 
with an eye to the peculiar tastes and knowledge 
of each guest, and also stored away in her own 
mind a few stories to fill in any possible gaps. 
The scheme was greatly successful and will bear 
repetition. 





and as the proceedings at the table are carried | 
on most informally, there is no stiffness or 
embarrassment. 

at 


WANDERING WITS. 


Coventry Patmore, the English poet, was a/| 
-omewhat inattentive and careless driver, and | 
when his fits of reverie came upon him, would | 
illow the horse to follow its own equine will. 
One day he took his wife for a drive, and they 
went on and on until evening began to fall. Mr. 
Patmore, absorbed in his own thoughts, had no 
ilea of turning, nor could his wife arouse him to a | 
sense of their situation. She spoke to him. He 





eaters of bread. Most likely they had some of the 
domestic animals and lived mainly on milk and 
| the a. of the chase, together with what they 
got by stealing. 

They seem to have practised the art of spinnin 

although they do not popes to have thought muc 1 

of clothing. They had no tools or implements 
|made of metal. They sppeer to have had a 

~anemage of their own, - - ch would ey a time 
| when they knew no other, and explain why when 
they came to town to do their marketing, rc! laid 
down the exact money without uttering a syll 
to snguesy by way of bar; opens for their ur- 
chases ey counted by fives, and only dealt in 
the simplest of numbers. 


ing a marvelously quick sense of 
hearing, a lh consummate thieves; but their 
thievery was not systematically resented, as their 
visits were held to bring luck and prosperity. 
More powerful races generally feared them as 
formidable magicians, who knew the future and 
could cause or cure disease as they pleased. 

ne fairies took pains to conceal their names 
no less than their abodes, and when the name 
| hap ‘ast to be discovered by strangers the bearer 
ie A ay lost heart and considered himself 





‘ax 
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MUCH OF LITTLE. 


The stranger in any city half a hundred years 
old, if he knew nothing of the city’s history, would 
learn from many of the signs that the second and 
third generations had succeeded to the business 
of father and grandfather. It is especially true of 
New York. The New York Times mentions some 
peculiar signs, and relates the following, which 
we take to be true, although we do not vouch 
for it: 

A Londoner, who had strolled about the streets 
of the city with a New Yorker who called his 
attention to some of the signs of sons, agreed that 
in this respect New York was. very like London, 
but in neither city was there any such sign as he 
saw in one of the old English towns a few hours’ 
run from the world’s metropolis. The sign reads: 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN’S SONS AND LITTLE 
(LITTLE LITTLEJOHN, DOOLITTLE 
LITTLEJOHN AND JOHN LITTLE). 


According to the Londoner, the first Littlejohn 
and Little were partners, The former gave his 
first son his partner’ oy name, and Little ve 
his a | his partner’s ig: an name. Littlejo in’s 
cecum son was named, for his mother’s Le A 

Doolittle. The three ‘sons succeeded to the 
fathers’ business, hence the Sigal is entirely correct, 
and the pe was righ t in saying that the 
successors no intention of being “funny” 
when they had their sign written as it appears. 


wt tt 
WITH RESERVATION. 


Here is a story of covenanting times in Scotland, 
of which an old Laird of Galloway is the central 
| figure: 


Learning that he was about to be raided by | 
Claverhouse, whose dragoons were coming in 
search of him, the old laird effected his eseape | 
disguised as one of his own plowmen. As he was | 

} mgs the house, he was —— by the dragoons, | 
who asked if the laird was at home: 

“Well,” said the old Covenanter, “he was there 

when I was there.” 

+ The dragoons went their way and the old laird 
went his, and lived to tell the truth another day. 
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} DISPROPORTIONATE. 


Short Stories prints an anecdote of a Western 
“judge who, although he is wise, does not mind 
being witty. 
While he was trying a case recentl 








able | 


ing So ere ey fond of music and danc- | 





he was | 


disturbed by a young man who kept moving about | 
in the rear of the court-room, lifting chairs and 


| looking under things 


“Fi poe | man,” the judge said, sat length, “you | 
n 


are making a great deal of noise.’ 


| 
“Your honor,” replied the young man, “I have 


lost my overcoat and I am trying to find it.” 

|. “Well,” said the venerable jurist, “‘ ~ often 
lose whole suits in here without making all that 
disturbance.” 


: at 


“SHE’s that sort of a young lady,” the young 
man said, confidentially, “that if she came up 
now and told me to jump overboard, I’d do it.” 
“You Fg swim ashore easy,” assented the older 

man, after a hasty but comprehensive glance over 
| the ship ’s side. Such is one of the differences 
between twenty and fifty. 
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LY we rowed across the bay, 
The tide was calm, and the wind was fair, 
We drifted in past the jagged rocks 

To the lighthouse, and anchored there. 


In the lonely brightness of sea and sky 
It seemed like some far enchanted isle, 
Where the footsteps of man had never been, 
And good spirits kept watch the while. 


Along the sands, and the upward path, 

To the lighthouse door we made our way; 
There in the slanting shadow sat 

Three children, at happy play. 


There was no one else, on the island’s space 
No other mortal, from sea to sea; 

The winds and the waves and the skies were all— 
And the sunburnt children three. 


Unstartled, fearless, a lovely group! 
Brown cheeks, brown eyes, and brown tangled 
eurls— 
They ceased from their playing to stare at us, 
A boy and two pretty girls. 


We were friends as soon as we smiled and talked, 
We were children, too. For a long sweet hour 
We sat on the sands, and played with them, 
In the shade of the lighthouse tower. 


“Father and sister had rowed to town, 
But Ben would take care of them, Ben was brave, 
And mother is with us:” the pointing hand 
Showed a lonely mounded grave. 


Oh, strong, pure faith! She had given them life, 
And loved and left them; yet near, so near, 

Was the yearning strength of the mother’s heart, 
That her children could not fear. 


The wild waste seemed like a hallowed spot, 
And we lingered on till the sun went down, 

Nor pushed from shore till we saw, at last, 
The boat coming back from town. 


And often I think of that golden day, 
The lighthouse rising against the sky, 

The lonely grave, and the small brown hands 
That waved us a last good-by! 
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PRAYER THAT GIVES STRENGTH. 


LEANED my head on the 
desk and prayed that if God 
wanted me to do what then 
seemed my duty, He would 
give me strength for the test 
before-me; if not, that I might 
fail so fully that I should 
know that my duty lay else- 
where. Then with the trust 
that the prayer inspired, I 
went to work with a calm mind.” 

The woman who told this story sat facing the 
school examiners, in application for a teacher’s 
certificate. Within a year she had lost her 
husband, her mother, her sister and her sister’s 
husband, her fortune and her health. For years 
she had not taught, but she had no other means 
of earning a living. Hastily she prepared for 
an examination, and approached the day with 
nervous fear. 

The night before she was up with a sick child, 
and when, weary and nervous, she sat down 
facing a blackboard with written questions upon 
it, she felt incapable even of beginning the exam- 
ination. Then it was that she rested for a few 
moments and calmed her mind with prayer, and 
in answer to that prayer came her strength. 

She faced the questions then with courage. | 
The first one—ah, yes, she could answer that! 
And answer it she did. Then the next answer | 
was soon written neatly on the paper. The 
third question perplexed her, and the effort 
to think began to stir her nerves again; but she 
sought once more the calmness of her beginning, 
and after a little she recalled the answer. An- 
other she could not recall, but she passed it 
without worry, believing that God would take 
care of the result, after she had done her best. 

There were more questions that tried her, and 
she could not feel sure that some of the problems 
were correctly solved ; but at every difficulty she 
quieted herself with the same reflection, and did 
as well as she could. 

When the long, weary examination was over, 
she was tired, but wondered that she was not 
more so, and she knew that she had not wholly 
failed. A féw days later her certificate came; 
she could have wept for joy—it was of the first 
grade. Her prayer had brought her strength 
and had taught her a lesson besides. 

She obtained a school, and taught it. Her 
health came back with self-forgetfulness and 
the calmness which her daily prayer afforded. 
Her school was a success. She taught the next 
year and the next, and other years that followed, 
and now a score of years have gone. Her barrel | 
of meal has not failed. 

Her children have grown to maturity, and 
she is a grandmother, living happily in the 
home of the daughter whose sickness kept 
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her awake on the night before her examination. 
The years have brought their burdens, but 
more joys. Through all she has remembered 
the lesson which she learned in that dark hour 
when, in poverty and grief, she faced the exam- 
ination for a teacher’s certificate. In her appeal 
for divine aid that day she found the source of 
strength which she has since many times tested. 
And it has never failed her. 

Her experience was an example of faith and 
work. One of the old Greek fables represents 
a poor carrier sunk in the mire with his burden, 
and crying to his god for assistance. The 
answer came back, “‘Strive to get out, and Zeus 
will help thee.” The story is Christian truth 


in pagan form. 
th 


THE AMERICAN CAPITAL IN 1812. 


EW of the many people who go to Washington 
F to-day would recognize a description of that 
city given by a New York merchant, whose 
business took him South in the autumn of 1812. 
From an attic chest, where they have been left to 
grow yellow with age, the letters of this merchant 
to his wife and children have been brought to 
light. The Independent prints a few extracts from 
them. 

At this time the capital had been settled a dozen 
years, and the Capitol and Executive Mansion 
stood as they were before the British burned them. 
Washington itself was a settlement—largely marsh 
—adjoining Georgetown, a port of some commer- 
cial consequence. 


“T have the pleasure to inform you,” writes the 
traveller, “that I arrived here at the seat of the 
great government of these United States this 
afternoon without accident, but most exceedingly 
fatigued, as you may well suppose, having rode 
about two hundred and fifty miles since the day 
before yearend morning. I lodge in this town 
Conners which joins the city of Washington, 
as the best public house is here. 

“In coming I sed through the center of the 

eat-named city—that is, by the Capitol, the 

resident’s house, and so forth, which are one or 
two miles from my lodgings, and I am almost 
enchanted with it—I mean _ the situation of the 
city, for there is nothing yet here constituting one, 
being comparatively without houses or streets. 
As to houses, they are very few, and those very 
seattering; as to streets, there are none, except 
you would call common roads streets.” 

His description of his first night at the hotel is 
quaint enough. He says: 

“I wrote you evening before last, the evening of 
my arrival. The house where I lodge is ver 
large—say fifty rooms—and my room very intri- 
eate. As the mail closed at five in the morning, it 
was necessary to post letters in the evens. 
directed the servant not to go to bed until he kK 
my letters to the pote ce. 

“T, however, did not finish them till nearly 
twelve o’clock, when I rang the bell again and 
again without being answered. Supposing the 
rascal asleep in the kitchen, I took my candle and 
left my chamber, which was in one of the wings 
of the house, to find him. After hunting a long 
time without being able to find either him or the 


and blew violently, out went my candle 
and left me in total darkness. I then endeavored 
to find my chamber in, but that was not easy. 

“After being completely bewildered, I exerted 
my lungs to arouse some person as a guide, but 
received no reply except the echo of my own 
voice. At length I succeeded in gaining my 
chamber, and concluded to go to bed. 

“Luckily, after I got comfortably in bed, a watch- 
man came past my window bawling out, ‘Past one 
o’clock and a very stormy night!’ on which I 
sprang out of bed and called to him to take my 
letters to the post-office, which he consented to 
do. I accord nely wrapped them in a sheet of 
paper to keep them from the wet, with a quarter 
of a dollar, and threw them out of the window, 
and I 14 he put them in the post-office as he 
promised to do.’ 


wt 


THROUGH HEART AND BRAIN. 


WOMAN’S first experience of killing an 
A innocent animal is a disheartening thing 
of which to read. Yet it is somewhat con- 
solatory to know that she felt the sadness of it, as 
well as the emptiness of the glory. Let us hope 
that other women will not be moved to engage in 
similar “sport.” This is how Mrs. Grace Seton- 
Thompson shot her first elk: 


He was drinking from the lake. Now was the 
time. I crawled a few feet nearer, and raised the 


gun. The stag turned partly away from me. In | 
I sighted | 


another moment he would be gone. 
along the barrel, and a terrible bang went booming 
through the air. 

The elk raised his antlered head and gazed 
in my direction. Another shot, and the animal 
dropped where he stood. He lay as still as the 
stones beside him. I sat on the ground, and made 
no attempt to go near him. One instant, a mag- 
nificent breathing thing; the next, nothing. 

1 had no pogret no triumph, only a sort of 
wonder at what I had done. I felt surprise that 
the breath of life could be taken away so easily. 

Meanwhile, Nimrod had become alarmed at the 
long silence, and followed me down the mountain. 

e had nearly reached me, when he heard the 
two shots and came 


rus ng up. 
“T have done it,” I. said, in a dull tone, pointing to 


to the dark, still thing on the bank. 

“You surely have.’ 

As we went up to the elk, Nimrod paced the 
distance, a hundred and thirty-five yards. How 
beautiful the creature’s coat was, glossy and 
shaded in browns! And those great horns, with 
eleven points! They did not look so big now. 
Nimrod examined the carcass. 

“You are an apt pupil,” he said. “You put a 
— through his heart, and another through his 

n ” 


“Yes,” I said, “he never knew what killed him.” 
I felt no glory in the achievement. 


et 


i FROM THE “ PINTA.” 


ae AILING Alone Around the World” con- 
tains the story of a lonely night and a 
remarkable vision. Captain Slocum, who 

was commander and crew on his little sloop, says 
that, while he was among the Azores, he ate 
freely of plums and a certain white cheese. 
That night he succumbed to cramps and then to 
delirium, and this was the dream that beset him: 
I went below, and threw myself on the cabin 
floor in great pain. Looking out of the compan- 
ionway, in my delirium, I saw a tall man at the 
helm. His rig was that of a po sailor, and 
the large red cap he wore was cockbilled over his 
left ear, and set off + shaggy black whiskers. 
While i gazed upon his threatening aspect, I 


| left her, and go ng 
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forgot the storm, and wondered if he had come to 
cut my throat. This he seemed to divine. 

“Sefior,” said he, doffing his cap, “I have come 
to do you no harm.” A smile played upon his 
face, “I am one of Columbus’s crew, the pilot 
of the Pinta come to aid you. Lie quiet, sefior 
captain, and I will guide _— ship to-night. You 
have a fever, but you will well to-morrow.” 

I thought what a terror he was for carrying sail, 
and as if he read my very mind, he exclaimed: 

“Yonder is the Pinta ahead. We must overtake 
her. Give her sail! Give her sail!” 

I made shift to spread a mattress, and lie on 
that instead of the hard floor, my eyes all the 
while fastened on my strange guest, who chuckled 
as he chanted a wild song: 

“High are the waves, fierce, 

igh is the tempest’s roa 

High the sea-bird screaming! 

igh the Azore!” 


I suppose I was now on the mend, for I grew 
peevish, and complained: 

“T detest your ‘? ingle. Your Azore ought to be at 
roost, and would be if it were a respectable bird.” 

I was still in agony. Great seas were boarding 
the Spray, but in my fevered brain I thought they 
were boats falling on the deck, thrown by careless 
draymen from wagons on the pier, to which I 
imagined the Spray was now moored. 

“You'll smash your boats!” I called out again 
and again, as the seas crashed on the cabin over 
my head. “You'll smash your boats, but you 
can’t hurt the Spray. She is strong.” 

In the morning ey pains and fever were gone, 
and the deck, white as a shark’s tooth from 
washing seas, had been swept of os 
movable. The S vay was still heading as I 

ike a race-horse. She had 
the night. 


speoming, 


made ninety miles 





As one who, looking from a dusk-whelmed height— 
Himself alone, unseen— 

Sees on some distant slope a twinkling light 
Across the vale between, 


And, gazing on that small terrestrial star, 
Sends through the deepening night 

A kindly thought to those, whoe’er they are, 
That gather round the light, 


So I, a friend unknown and far away, 
Across the world’s width send 

A thought—a hand-clasp—as a brother may, 
To you, in thought my friend. 


wt 
PRIVATE CONNOR’S MOTHER. 


OTHERS of soldier boys are uniformly 
M made—in romantic history, at least—after 
an approved general-in-petticoats pattern. 
Mrs. Connor, of Clonmalroan, of whom Miss Jane 
Barlow tells in ‘“‘The Land of the Shamrock,” was 
of a different stripe. Her views of glory and of 
conduct in the field were demoralizingly unmili- 
tary, but they make refreshing reading for those 
who think the Spartan mother a bit unnatural. 


Terry Connor—six feet three in his stockings— 
in his searlet uniform with green facings was 
beautiful to behold. When he came over from 
Athlone on furlough to visit his mother, she openl 
exulted in the splendor of his martial aspect a 
in his inches. Athlone was no such long way off, 
and it was known to have been actually visited by 
ordinary people. 

It was a wofully different matter when the 
Connemaras were sent off on active service to 
strange lands, about which all one’s knowledge 
could be summed up in the words “furrin” and 
‘fightin’ ’—words of limitless fear. 

hen it was that retribution might be deemed 
to have lighted upon Mrs. Connor’s vanity about 
her son’s conspicuous stature. For this now 
became a source of especial torment, as threat- 
ening to make him the better mark. 

“And you'll be yee to tell him, Mr. Mulcahy,” 
she dictated to the schoolmaster, who was also 
cobbler and scribe at Clonmalroan, “that whatever 
he does he’s not to be runnin’ into the forefront of 
the firin’, and he a head and shoulders higher than 
half of the lads. 

“He’d be hit first thing. God be good to us! 
Bid him be croochin’ down back of somethin’ 
handy. Or if there was ne’er a rock or a furze- | 
bush on the bit of bog, he might anyway keep 
stooped behind the others. If he lets them get 
aimin’ straight at him, he’s lost.” | 

Mr. Mulcahy stirred the sediment of his lately | 
watered ink. 

*Bedad now, Mrs. Connor,” he said, disapprov- 
ingly, “there’d be no sinse in tellin’ him any such 
things. For in the first place he wouldn’t mind a 
word of it, and in the next ape my pr may 

ity you, woman, but sure you wouldn’t be wishful 

0 see him comin’ back to you after pla in’ the 
poltroon, and behavin’ himself discreditable ?” 

“Troth and I would,” said Mrs. Connor, “if he 
was twinty poltroons! All the behavin’ I want of 
him ’s to be bringin’ himself home. Who’s any 
the betther for the killin’ and slaughterin’? The 
heart’s weary in me doubtin’ will I ever get a 
sight of him agin. That’s all I’m thinkin’ of, 
tellin’ you the truth, and if I said anythin’ diff’rint, | 
it ’ud be a lie.” ° 

“He might. bring home a trifle of honor and | 
glory, and no harm done,” Mr. Mulcahy urged. | 

“Glory be bothered!” said Mrs. Connor. | 

And in the end Mr. Mulcahy only so far modified 
his instructions as to substitute for Mrs. Connor’s | 
more detailed injunctions a vague general order | 
“be taking care of himself.” 








| 


at 


VERSATILE FILIPINOS. 


OR an example of adaptability, America may 

F go to her new possessions. Mr. Phelps 
Whitmarsh, writing in the Outlook of the | 
Philippine natives, asserts that for adaptability | 
he has never found thieir equal. While a Filipino | 
may never attain to the perfection of which a | 
white man is capable, he is good for everything. | 


In‘a few days he picks up a trade or business in 
such a way that one might easily believe he had | 
been at it for years. In a week he becomes a cook | 
or barber, a coachman or painter, a tailor or 
mason, a musician or a parish sexton. | 

If your coachman be away and you wish to 
drive, your cook will harness up and take you 
where you desire to go. If oy order your coach- 
man to prepare a dinner, he will do it like the 
cook himself, and he is equally ready if required | 


| to sew on a button or mend your clothing, while 


his facility in painting a room or mending a wall 
will prove him a g Jack of all trades, although 
a master of none. 

If you ask = servant to do something that 
you consider difficult, and he replies, ‘‘I will take | 
care of it,” you may be reasonably sure that he | 
will do it. | 

“T know a native,” says Mr. Whitmarsh, “whom 
I had never heard play a musical instrument. | 
Yet, when one of his friends was blessed with a | 
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young son and took the child to be baptized, this 

man not only took the réle of sacristan, but also 

ot in the band which accompanied the child 
ome 


“The owner of the hotel in which this native 
worked told me that he was equally good as a 
coachman, cook, tailor, barber and painter, and 
that such versatility among the natives was a 
common thing.” 


tw 


GENIUS IN THE KITCHEN. 


HE ordinary man is nowhere more out of 

place than in the kitchen. All rules have 

their exceptions, however, and a correspond- 

ent sends to The Companion a story of a man who 

might have led armies, perhaps, but was certainly 
equal to culinary emergencies. 


In the absence of his wife and family, it became 
necessary, as he thought, for him to cook his own 
dinner; and in view of the fact that he was a man 
of business, his presence was also needed down- 
town at his office. 

Now the same body cannot be in two places at 
once, and this well-known consideration would 
have settled the question for an average man. 
He would have either spent his forenoon in the 
kitchen, or gone to his office and lunched out. 

his, however, was a man to whom physical 
laws do courtesy, even as custom to great kings. 
The case stood thus: 

He was to have a boiled dinner, and would have 
it done to a turn, piping hot and ready to serve, 
at his home-coming. The meat, my and beets, 
therefore, which require a longer time, he put 
on before leaving the house. The potatoes and 
cabbage, needing less time for cooking, were put 
on the cover of the pot. 

Then he knotted a string through a hole in the 
edge of the cover, ran it through a loop suspended 
from the ceiling, and thence down to the sink. In 
the sink-hole he firmly stuck a candle, to which, 
two inches below the top, he tied the string. 

Last of all he lighted the candle and went to 
his business. In two hours, or about half an hour 
before he was to return, when it was time for the 
vegetables on the cover to go to their appointed 
place, the slowly descending flame burned the 
string, which released the otherwise unsupported 
edge of the cover, which “yy its burden into 
the pot and fell back where it —~ 7 

J. en the genius reached home, his dinner was 
ready. 


at 


A REMARKABLE PLAY. 


URING the Lower Lakes golf tournament 

D at Grossepointe, Michigan, says Collier’s 

Weekly, Lieut. George N. Hayward, United 

States Navy, made one of the most remarkable 
plays known to the game of golf. 


On driving from the first tee he sent the ball 
over the bunker, fully one hundred and seventy- 
five yards. It struck a screen on the second-floor 
window of a vacant parsonage, and went clear 
through the screen and window. 

The lieutenant had a problem to face. He was 
followed to the house by a large number of inter- 
ested spectators. Forcing open a window, he 
climbed into the personage. 

He found the ball in a back room up-stairs, and 
with a mighty stroke tried to send it into a front 
room. It struck above the door and clattered 
about the room for a while. Another stroke was 
more accurate, and the ball went into the front 
room. A third put it through a window. The 
window had been raised to allow the ball free 
egress, but the stroke sent it rather high, and the 
ball crashed through two thicknesses of glass and 
out on the green. 


et 


A VENTRILOQUIST. 


ROBABLY every one has seen a time when 

p he wished he could administer rebuke 

impersonally. The Springfield Republican 
pictures an occasion when it was done. 


The “grouchy” individual came from behind his 
aper and glared savagely at the woman with 
he erying baby. “Why can’t you keep that brat 

quiet?” he snarled. ‘“What’s the matter with it, 
anyway?” 

here was a dead silence in the car, and then a 
pitilessly distinct voice from nowhere in particular 
replied, “He thinks your face is the moon, and he’s 
erying for it.” 

he surly one looked about with a deathly stare. 
Every one was quaking with mirth, but preserved 
a solemn countenance except the man who was 
smiling out of the window at the other end of the 
¢ 


r. 
“There are advantages in being a ventriloquist,” 
he murmured softly to himself. 


a 
FAMILY SUITE. 


“6 HERE’S your daughter Mary living 
W now, Mrs. Herlihy?” inquired one of 
the neighbors, who had dropped in 

after an absence of some months. 


“Her hoosband’s got a foine job on the Toimes, 
reporting accidents,” said Mrs. Herlihy, proudly, 
“and the two av thim and little Moike is living in 
a suit up-town.” : 

“What's a suit?” inquired the neighbor, curiosity 
having got the better of a desire appear well- 
informed on all points. 

“A suit,” said Mrs. Herlihy, eg Oo “is one 0’ 
thim places where the parloor is the bedroom, 
and the bedroom is the kitchen, and the closets is 
down in the cellar, and the beds is piannys,—or 
organs, and,—well, it’s one 0’ thim places where 
iverything is something else,” concluded Mrs. 
Herlihy. 


a 


ONLY A SMALL FAVOR. 


QUIET, middle-aged man who was in attend- 

A ance at an operatic performance was much 

annoyed at the behavior of two young 
women in the row of seats behind him. 


Calling one of the ushers, he put a coin in his 
hand and whispered something in his ear. 

The usher went away, and presently came back 
and handed him a small package. 

When the curtain went down at the close of the 
first act, he turned in his seat and said with a 
smile to the young woman directly behind him: 

“IT beg your pardon, miss, but may I ask a slight 
favor of you?’ 

“What is it?” she said. 

“Please use this stick of gum in place of the 
kind you are chewing. The odor of wintergree! 
is very offensive to me.” 

After that he was not disturbed. 


at 


“How tired your foot must be!” said an onlooke 
to a potter, who was turning his wheel with on 
foot, while the other rested on the ground. 

“No,” was the answer, “it isn’t the foot tha 
wats that gets tired. It’s the foot that stand: 
s' ? 
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THE DIAMOND-TREE. 


ID you ever see 
The diamond-tree 
Agrowing in the sun? 
And how they wink 
And how they blink— 
The diamonds, every one? 


Did you ever, ever 
See, all aquiver, 
The diamonds flash and glow 
In winter-time 
And in winter shine? 
For it’s then the diamonds grow. 


There’s no time to lose 
If you want to choose 
A jewel or two to wear, 
For all in a minute 
(The witches are in it!) 
The diamonds will disappear. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


at 


MARY JANE’S DILEMMA. 


Mary Jane numbered among her intimate 
friends the drivers of all the milk-wagons that 
came over on the earliest ferry-boat to Cortlandt 
Street. She had first appeared to them one 
morning suddenly from nowhere, a painfully 











thin, far from beautiful, yellow 
kitten. Still, according to Mr. 
Branigan, whose wagon stood at 
the head of the long line, “she had 
the making of a foine animal.” 
Whether she understood this remark 
or not, the kitten promptly replied with a hungry 
“miew.” 

“You have the right of it, Mary Jane,” said 
Mr. Branigan, politely. “You’ll never grow 
without something to eat,” and he proceeded 
to give “Mary Jane” a drink of milk, which she 
promptly accepted, 





THE YOUTH’S 


the next day and the next, and still the next, did 
not bring his friend back, Mr. Branigan was 
troubled. He was certain that Mary Jane had 
met a violent death. 

But one morning, two weeks or more after her 
disappearance, Mr. Branigan, who, for lack of 
something better to do, had taken to dozing on 
the seat of his wagon, was awakened by a glad 
shout. There stood Mary Jane, and in her 
mouth a small furry ball that proved to be a 
kitten. Mary Jane wasn’t at all proud, you 
may be sure. She consented to part with her 


lapped the milk which was set before her. But 
to the astonishment of her friends, she refused to 
land at New York. In vain Mr. Branigan 
urged. Mary Jane replied as well as she could 
with her mouth full of kitten that she really 
could not. But she didn’t seem happy. 

The next day the performance was repeated. 
On the third day, Mr. Branigan waited until 


the little kitten. 
“Be careful, oh, be careful!” said Mary Jane, 
uneasily. 


“T’ve five of me own.” 
When he had once more set the kitten down, 








burden for a few minutes while she eagerly | 


Mary Jane was busy with her milk to pick up | 


“Don’t you fret, sister,” said Mr. Branigan. | 
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| handkerchiefs in a box, three with red borders 
| and three with blue. 


| 
| 
| 


3+ 3=6. 
Papa gave me a set of story-books, the ones I 
| wanted most, and there were six of them; and 
| mamma gave me the prettiest tea-set you ever 
| saw, with six cups and saucers and six plates, 
| all covered with rosebuds. What a good time I 
| did have, playing tea with my dolls! | 
| At last it was time for the party to come. | 
| They came all together, and I ran out on the 
steps to meet them. 

1+5=6. 

We played games after they had taken off 
their things. We played “Still Pond” and 
“Blind Man’s Buff” and “Magic Music,” and 
ever so many more. Pretty soon the bell rang 
for tea, and there was a low table, with the doll’s 
tea-set on it, only bigger plates, too, to hold the 
things to eat. In the middle was a big birthday 
cake, with six candles on it. At each plate was 
a bunch of six violets for us to wear. 
| There were three cream biscuits and three 

chicken sandwiches apiece for us. 

6X 3—=18. 

But we could have more if we wanted them, 
| only no more would go on the little table. And 
| we had glasses of lemonade, and thin little 
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TWO RHYMED WORD-SQUARES. 














Donald, your uncle’s I see 
—— upon the hill; 

Put down your ——, go watch for him 
By the big , you and Dill. 

Perhaps Aunt —— is with him, too, 
And Cousin ——, maybe ; 

As soon as I’ve driven this I'll run 
In the house and help get tea. 





2. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


| When January enters, the first of all the train, 


I also cross the threshold, and with her I remain. 
Concealed Crosswords. 


To the tyro who is writing a rhetoric in rhyme 
A San Francisco metaphor is worth a silver dime. 


And if he’d have his work appear a model of good 


ste, 
He must not use a comma in excitement or in 


Each page that he has written with coolness he 
must scan, 

For many a little word ere now has made or 
marred a man. 


If he sends his book to Iceland, the people he can 


ch 
By ee to their fancy with uncommon 
owers of speech. 


For years ago, in Greenland, I met with fine 


When travelling as agent connected with the press. 
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and Mary Jane had licked 
| it all over to make quite 




















Though almanacs were favored and 
cook-books didn’t take, 
Yet after all an estimate is difficult 














cookies with holes in the 
middle, two apiece, and 








|sure it was unharmed, 


two little frosted pound 





| Mr. Branigan laughed loud 
and long. 

“We're a set of stupids !”’ 
| heremarked. “Here’s Mary 





cakes for each of us. 
6 X 2 = 12. 
And last we had slices | 
of birthday cake, and little 


Wishing to appear strictly impartial, Mary | Jane a good New Yorker. She happens to have | glass preserve dishes full of what papa called 


Jane proceeded from cart to cart, and was treated 
to a glass by each gentleman she approached. 
When the boat ran into the slip on the New York 
side, Mary Jane was the first to land. 

The next day, considerably to Mr. Branigan’s 
astonishment, he was roused from a doze on his 
high seat by the voice of Mary Jane. This time 
his wagon chanced to be in the middle of the line; 
but Mary Jane apparently considered it only 
courteous to give him the preference and to pay 
her first call on him. Mr. Branigan was easily 
flattered. Mary Jane’s polite recognition of a 
former kindness procured for her a large tin of 
milk. 

From that time until the accident about to 
be related Mary Jane never failed to appear 
with the utmost regularity. She never made a 
mistake about the boat. Rain or shine, she 
arrived at the New York side every morning, 
and sailed away triumphantly for New Jersey, 
where her friends embarked. This sail before 
breakfast gave her ladyship an excellent appetite. 
As a consequence, she fulfilled Mr. Branigan’s 
prophecy ; she became well grown and fat. _ 

For nearly a year Mary Jane was a regular 
passenger. Then one morning, to the astonish- 
ment of all her friends, having boarded the boat 
as usual in New York, she jumped off on the 
New Jersey side—a thing she had never before 
been known to do. What could it mean? Was 
Mary Jane by chance seized with a desire to see 
the world? Could it be that she had had a fit? 

Mr. Branigan declined to receive either idea 
with favor. He was greatly puzzled. But when 


a family born in Jersey, and she’s trying to get 
them back to her old home. She’s brought a 
different kitten each morning, and we haven’t 
been able to take a hint.” 

The next morning Mr. Branigan, having left 
his team temporarily in charge of one of his 
mates, watched until he saw Mary Jane crawl 
out from under a tool-house near the wharf. 
Having conversed with her for a few moments 
in an undertone, that gentleman crawled on all 
fours underneath the tool-house, to back out a 
few seconds later with a hat full of kittens. 
That day Mary Jane and her entire family 
moved back on the seat of Mr. Branigan’s wagon 
to the great metropolis. Henry Dick. 


at 


THE HALF-DOZEN PARTY. 
A Counting Story. 


I was a New Year’s baby, my mamma says, 
and that makes my birthday come on New Year’s 
day. It isn’t quite so nice, having the Christmas 
and birthday presents come so near together, but 
there’s one good thing about it, everybody has a 
holiday then, and can come to your party, if you 
have one. 

I had a party this year, when I was six. I 
| had two girls and three boys, and that made six, 
| counting me. 

1+2+3=6. 

Papa laughed and called it “the half-dozen 
party.” All my presents were in sixes, to match 
|my birthday. Grandma gave me half a dozen 





| “mixed pickles.” There were motto candies, 
| almonds, raisins and a red apple in each dish. 

All at once mamma cried out, “I’ve thought 
of something queer, children! All your names 
have six letters in them. How very funny!” 

And we counted the letters in our names, and 
sure enough, they did have six letters apiece. 
Harold and Warren and Burton and Jessie and 

Myrtle and Winnie—that’s me. 
| “Well, well,” said papa, “it’s a party of sixes, 
| sure enough. Who can tell me how many letters 
| in all your names?” | 
None of us could, so he told us. 
6 X 6= 36. 

Then he told us stories while we finished our 
nuts and drank cambric tea out of the rosebud 
cups. 

All of a sudden, as mamma opened the kitchen 
door to get more hot water, Dock, our big black 
pup, came rushing in. He had been crazy to 
get in all the time, but they wouldn’t let him. | 
So he had watched by the door, and when 
it opened, in he jumped. 

All the party jumped, too. Some of them 
were scared. Dock ran up to the table, and it 
was a board laid on boxes so as to be low down, 
and he knocked it over. We girls screamed, 
because of the new dishes, but the rug was soft, | 
so not one was hurt. 

Papa cried, “Ha, ha, ha! I said it was a/| 
party of sixes. Now it seems to be a”party of 
sixes and sevens !’’ 

And so we thought. 


ANNIE WILLIS McCuLLovues. 





TASTING 2 


to make. 


But rhetorics are staple, and have, 
when daily sold, 
A sterling worth in Greenland, the 
weather is so cold. 
They’d be a poor investment down where the 
palm-trees grow, ‘ y 
For a school-book to a Zulu is a trifle, as you 
know. 
Though ~ | advice be harrowing, perhaps ’tis 
something worth; : 
’Tis this: don’t add a rhetoric to those upon the 
earth. 
3. 
FIVE MARYS. 
A Mary who takes pert in polities, 
A Mary who cares for the sick. 
A Mary who lives in the garden. 
A Mary who always follows a precedent. 
A Mary who tells a great deal in a few words, 


4. 
ADDITIONS. 

At first, you take the deep, deep sea; 

One letter add, you have a band; 
Another, hear a tender note ; 

Another, and it climbs a tree ; 
One more, divides the words you wrote; 

One more, it settles a new land, 


5. 
BURIED COMPOSERS. 


That is Harry’s chum, Anna. 
See this dog’s tail wag. Nero is his name, 
I hope the Rerscabeo will bring luck. 
Come, Flo, to work! We must hurry. 
I’d rather eat a chop in peace than a turkey 
in such confusion. 
6. He wouldn’t stab a chap in the back. 
7. Tom’s hand, elbow and shoulder are all 
injured. 
8. I never did like mice. 


Sue geo es 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Phrenology, photology, philology, psychoi- 
ogy, lithology, osteology, anemology, thermology, 
meteorology, astrology, chronology, tautology, 
sociology, angelology, demonology, entomology, 
technology, p ryslology, conchology, zoology, icl- 
thyology, ornithology, oology, mythology, Ts mol 
ogy, Odontology, pomology, chirology, theology, 
bacteriology, orology, horology, archeology, pa- 
thology, phonology, biology, onology, zymology, 


| pantology, apology. 


2. The letter E. 
8. Princes (s). 


4. Recounts, counters, construe; altering, re- 
lating, triangle ; crocus, succor; reenlist, listener; 


| finest, infest, feints; relaced, declare, cleared; 
| satchel, chalets, latches. 
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CURRENT- EVENT 





CHINA AND THE PewrErRs.—The Chinese | 


plenipotentiaries at Pekin were instructed by 
the emperor, December 30th, to agree to the joint 
note presented by the envoys of the powers, the 
terms of which were explained in this column 
last week. The emperor also instructed them 
to secure some modifications, if possible, partic- 
ularly in the matter of a limit to the number of 
legation guards and of the army-posts along the 
railway between Pekin and the sea; and also to 
request the powers not to destroy the forts, but 
to disarm them. The emperor further asked a 
suspension of hostilities during the negotiations. 

Borer Activity in South Africa continues. 
When this record closes, January 3d, General 
De Wet is still in the field, and the invading 
Boer commandoes have made such progress in 
Cape Colony that the British authorities have 
proclaimed martial law, and are enrolling volun- 
teers to repel the raiders. Guns have been landed 
at Cape Town from the battle-ship Monarch, as 
a precautionary measure. The Boers are reported 
to have been joined by some of the Cape Dutch, 
but there has been no general rising in the dis- 
tricts to which they have penetrated. The Boers 
in the Transvaal also are active. December 29th, 
they captured Helvetia, a strong position on the 
Machadodorp- Lydenburg railway, held by a 
detachment of the Liverpool regiment. The 
British lost 50 killed and wounded, and 200 
prisoners. 


Tue DanisH West INpDIEs.—Negotiations 
are in progress looking to the acquisition of the 
Danish West Indies by the United States. 
According to a despatch from Copenhagen, the 
United States minister has offered 12,000,000 
kroner, which is equal to about $3,250,000, for 
the islands. These negotiations are, of course, 
only preliminary. If Denmark should wish to 
sell the islands, the ratification by the Senate 
of the treaty of cession and the appropriation of 
the purchase-money by vote of both houses of 
Congress would be essential to carrying out the 
arrangement. A. 


THe Wueat Crop of the United States 
in 1900 is estimated by the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture at 522,229,505 bushels, 
about two-thirds of which is winter wheat, and 
one-third spring wheat. The production of corn 
is estimated at 2,105,102,516 bushels, which is 
one of the four largest crops ever gathered. The 
oat crop was 809,125,989 bushels, which has only 
onee been exceeded. On the other hand, the 
crops of barley, rye and buckwheat were excep- 
tionally small, and the hay crop was the smallest, 
with one exception, for 12 years. 

CHANGES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
The President recently made three appointments 
in the diplomatic service. To the position of 
Minister to Turkey, made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Straus, he appointed Mr. John 
G. A. Leishman, of Pennsylvania, who was 
then serving as Minister to Switzerland. To 
the place made vacant by this appointment, 
he appointed Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, of 
New Hampshire, who was Minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia; and to take Mr. Hardy’s 
place he selected Mr. Charles S. Francis, of New 
York, whose father was Minister to Greece 
30 years ago. ae 

A YEAR’s BENEVOLENCE.—The Chicago 
Tribune prints a record of gifts to the amount 
of $1,000 or more each, which were made 
in 1900 for educational institutions, libraries, 
museums, art galleries, charities and churches. 
The total for the year was about $60,000,000. 
This was larger than the average of recent years, 
although it fell about $20,000,000 short of the 
exceptional figures of 1899. Almost exactly one- 
half of the gifts were made to educational insti- 
tutions ; about $13,000,000 to charities, $9,000,000 
to churches and church enterprises, and $6,500,- 
000 to libraries. Of this last sum, more than 
$4,000,000 was given by Mr. Carnegie. 

THE NEw Navy.— Secretary Long has 
awarded contracts for building five first-class 
battle-ships and six armored cruisers, which will 
cost altogether when ready for service at least 
$50,000,000. The Cramps and the Newport 
News Company will each build three; the Union 
Iron Works (the Scotts) of San Francisco, and 
the Fore River Shipbuilding and Locomotive 
Works of Quincy, Massachusetts, will each build 
two, and one will be built by the Bath Iron 
Works of Bath, Maine. 


RECENT DEATHS.—The Hon. Ignatius Don- 
nelly of Minnesota, formerly a representative 
in Congress from that state, candidate of the 
People’s party for Vice-President at the last 
election, and author of “The Great Cryptogram,” 
an ingenious work written in support of the theory 
that Lord Bacon was the author of the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, died suddenly January 
2d, aged 69.—Moses Coit Tyler, professor of 
American history, Cornell University, author of 
important works relating to the history of Amer- 
ican literature, died December 28th, aged 65. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For One Netv 
Subscriber. 


HESE WATCHES are made to our special order by the New England Watch 
Company. The latest and most improved watch machinery is employed in their 
construction, so that all parts are interchangeable. They have the well-known reliable 
Duplex Escapement, 





Jewel Balance Wheel, 








Enamel Dial, and are 
Stem-Winding and 
Stem-Setting. The 
Cases are Solid Nickel 
Silver, and ought to 
wear twenty years. 
They have Dust-Proot 
Fitting Snap Joints. 
These Watches are 
beauties, and can be 
timed to run well with 
high cost watches. 
They are just the right 
size, as will be seen in 
the cuts. They retail 
at $3.50 each. 








The Landseer— Exact Size. 














A CARD.— Last week we made our 
New Century Watch Offer. We call your 
attention to it again this week because we 
do not wish it to be overlooked by any of 
our subscribers. A good, reliable Watch 
is the one article so greatly desired by every 
boy and girl. 

Never before has it been possible for Com- 
panion subscribers to obtain a durable and reliable 
Watch so easily. This opportunity may never come 
again. The Offer will close March 11th, but there is still ample time for every subscriber 
to obtain one new subscription to The Companion. Your reward for securing this one 
new subscription will be either one of these Watches you may select, the Landseer 
for gentlemen or the Jewel for ladies. 

You will understand that this is a costly Offer for us to make. Practically the 
Watch is a GIFT to reward you for introducing The Youth’s Companion into a new 
family where the paper is not now taken. 

YOU ASK how we can afford to make so liberal an Offer. True, if the person 
subscribing for The Companion should not renew his subscription at the end of the 
year, we should lose money. Our experience, however, shows us that those subscribing 
for The Companion are so well pleased with it that most families retain it for many 
years. We are thus justified in liberally rewarding our subscribers for their interest 
and cooperation in widening the circulation and influence of The Companion. 





The Jewel. 





Alny Companion subscriber who before March 11th will secure One New 
Subscription to The Youth’s Companion will be entitled to either one of 
the above-named Watches. Only one Watch will be allowed to any one 
subscriber on this Special Offer. 


Send the name of your new subscriber with $1.75 and 10 cents extra for 
postage and packing, and the Watch will be forwarded to you by return 
mail. No new subscription now standing to your credit on our books can 
be applied toward this Special Watch Offer. No name sent for this Special 
Offer can be applied toward one of the gifts. You can promise to give the 
Companion Calendar to the New Subscriber you may obtain. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MADE LUMINOUS BY A “DARK LAmMP.”— 
in France a so-called lamp has been invented 
for the production of dark radiations which, 
Jthough themselves invisible, are capable of 
:uparting a phosphorescent glow to certain 
pjects brought within their influence. A statu- 
ette coated with lime sulphide, for instance, 
when placed in total darkness near a “dark 
lamp” soon begins to shine, emerging into sight 
as if it had been created out of nothing. 

FoREST RESERVES OF RUBBER-TREES.— 
male apne ae pm ge Agriculture 

will set aside as forest 
reserves the island of 
Romblon, north of 
Panay, and the island 











Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 
Reliable lac.& Brdr.Co. Box B130, Quincy, li. 





THE ARMY OF HEALTH. 


The Army in the Philippines Insignifi- 
cant Compared with This One. 


If all the people in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain who make daily use of Stuart’s 
of Pauitaui in the Jolo| Dyspepsia Tablets could be assembled together, 
group. United States | it would make an army that would outnumber our | 
army officers report that | army of one hundred thousand by at least five | 
these are perhaps the | t one. 
richest islands in the Men and women who are broken down in health 

orld for rubber-trees. | |are only a part of the thousands who use this 
hag | popular preparation; the greater number are peo- 
> In Zanzibar a new kind | 50 who are in fair health, but who know that the 

of gutta-percha is said to | way to keep well is to keep the digestion perfect, 
have been found. It is produced by a tree bear- | and use Stuart’s Tablets as regularly as meal-time 
ing a peach-shaped fruit which attains the size comes to insure good digestion and proper assim- 

of a small melon. ilation of food. 
Prevention is always better than cure, and dis- 

AERIAL TELEGRAPHY AND THE TELE- | ase can find no foothold if the digestion is kept 
PHONE.— The Russian inventor, Popoff, has | | in good working order by the daily use of Stuart’s 
successfully applied a telephonic receiver in | PYSPePsia Tablets. 
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RUNS ITSELF! °\..22c%: 
in operation 
as a gentle summer shower. You strike alight and 
the PETALUMA INOU BATOR doestie 
rest. No worry. No loss, Hatches every fertile egg, 
4sizes, We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 
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FOR 23 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
Ea epaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
pacer and Tumors ever published, and will refer | 
persons whom we have successfully treated t 
wale similarly afflicted. 
DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, No. — Mass. 
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BORAX 


A Necessity in Every Home. 


If you don’t know what Pure Powdered 
| | Borax will accomplish for you in Kitchen, 

Sick Room, Laundry, room, Nursery; — 
ia toilet uses for hair, hands, eyes, teeth and 
general beauty purposes, 





transmitting telegraphic messages without wires. 
By means of radio-conductors, variations of 
resistance of short duration are produced, and 
these can be directly observed in a telephone. 
Last winter a Russian cruiser, ashore on an 
island in the Gulf of Finland, was able to com- 
municate telegraphically, without wires, with an 
island 29 miles distant, where the ice-breaking 
steamer Ermak was stationed, and by the 
same means the lives of 27 Russian fishermen, 
carried off by an ice-floe in sight of the stranded | 
cruiser, were saved. 


Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., says: “Have | 
Send for the New Free Book— 


used and recommended Stuart’s Tablets because | 
there is nothing like them to keep the stomach | &6 e 9 
"ee B the H 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pittsburg, | orax in e ome 
Pa., writes: “I wish every one to know how | }to our Chicago office, and be grateful to us 
grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I | jever afterwards. If our mame is on the box 


suffered for a long time and did not know what | {of borax you buy of your dru a] to rocer 
: arenas itis pure. Our book tells you etect 
ailed me. I lost flesh right along, until one day I | {the adulterated product. Write ty it fen 


noticed an advertisement of these tablets and 
immediately bought a 50 cent box at the drug- 
store. I am only on the second box and am 
gaining in flesh and color. I have at last found 
something that has reached my ailment.” 
From Mrs. Del. Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis.: 





* PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 
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THE SMALLEST WILD CATTLE KNOWN.— | was taken dizzy very suddenly during the hot | 
Dr. R. Lydekker says that Celebes has the | weather of the past summer. After ten days of 
distinction of being the home of the smallest | constant dizziness I went to our local physician, 
representative of the wild cattle, not only of this | who said my liver was torpid and I had overheated 





but of any period in the | 
4 world’s history. It is called 
the “anoa,”’ and is not much, 





grown Southdown sheep. | 


is three feet and three inches. It has many of 
the characteristics of the large Indian buffalo, 
and there are reasons for thinking that it may | 
be a primitive type of buffalo. 


THE MAMMOTH Cavae WARSUPPLIES.— 


It has been averred that but for the saltpeter everywhere in the United States, Canada and 
furnished by the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky | Great Britain. 


and by some smaller limestone caverns, the | 
United States would have been unable success- 
fully to wage the War of 1812. Even during 
‘the Civil War these cave supplies of saltpeter 
were largely utilized for making gunpowder. 
Recently the question of the origin of cave salt- 
peter has been discussed anew in the Journal 
of Geology, and W. H. Hess, dissenting from 
the view that the saltpeter deposits are due to 
the formation of guano by bats, holds that they 
have originated from the evaporation of water 
which, as it percolated through the roof of the 
cavern, absorbed nitrates from the soil. 

THE AEROSCOPE.—Among the scientific toys | 
at the Paris Exposition was an instrument | 
named the “aeroscope.” It consisted of a 
wooden paddle about six and a half feet long 
and three inches broad, whitened with chalk, 
and turning about its middle at the rate of 1,500 
turns in a minute. When in motion the paddle | 
resembled a thin, circular screen through which 
objects could be seen. At a distance of nearly 
four feet behind the whirling paddle and parallel | 
to its plane of rotation was fixed a black screen. 
The apparatus being placed in a dark chamber, | 
« brilliant photographic image of some object 
was projected upon the moving paddle, and | 
immediately the image seemed to stand forth | 
with all the solidity of a real object. The per-| 
pective was supplied by the reflection of the | 
mage from the black screen behind as well as | 
‘rom the semitransparent screen formed by the | 
/otating paddle. 


KITES AND TELEPHONES IN WAR.—In | 
he Monthly Weather Review for October is 
‘ivé&h an account of recent experiments at 

hiecago intended to demonstrate the usefulness 
{ kites in effecting telephonic communication 

etween a besieged town and its friends beyond | Offer 
ué enemy’s lines. The suggested plan is to| 
end up from the town a very large box kite, 
urying a telephone fastened at the end of a wire 
“unning through a pulley. When the kite has 
‘tained the desired position, the besieged are 
supposed to slacken the wire and drop the 

‘clephone to the ground, while the kite remains | 

0 the air. There are manifestly many practical | 
‘etails not provided for in the scheme as thus out- 
‘ned, but it is at least an interesting suggestion. 








if any, larger than a well-| helped me. 


Its height at the shoulder | medicine I ever used.” 


| or injurious drugs; simply the natural peptones 


55 GENTS pa CENT PRICE 5 A ——_ 


Es 


my blood. He doctored me for two weeks without 
much improvement. I finally thought of Stuart’s | 
Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used long before 
for various bad feelings), and the first three tablets 
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“They are easily the best all-around family 


The army of people who take Stuart’s Tablets 
are mostly people in fairly good health, and who 
keep well by taking them regularly after meals. 
They contain no opiates, cocaine or any cathartic 


Then you need GOOD Rubbers! 
Hood Rubbers Wear! 


Sold Everywhere. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., 










| and digestives which every weak stomach lacks. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
























He Caught a Severe Cold and Cough. 
Applied Eabaants outwardly and took differ- 
ent preparations inwardly. The Cold and 
Cough grew worse. Finally he tried 


HYOMEI 


(Nature’s Own Remedy) 
and within a few hours his Cold and ea 


entirely disappeared. 
To B e It every oh and then will destroy the germs callie 
aghs, Colds and ¢ 
To Breathe It four mes daily cures Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
WE WILL REFUND THE MONEY IF IT FAILS. 

FIVE DAYS’ TREA NT 
FREE. AND MEDICAL yenygtrs FREE. 

Complete Outfits, $1.00. Trial Outfits, 25 cents. At druggists or by mail. 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second Street, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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‘Wash Your Blood 


of impurities, No medicine needed ,— 
use the Eagle Bath Cabinet.Opens 

iraws out the poisons which cause dis- 
-4 Beautifies complexion. Guaranteed the best 
made, fully covered by patents. $5.') complete. 
|Agents wanted. $30 @ week and expenses. 
| More money for those who work. Terme very lib- 
eral. Absolute control of territory. Write at once. t x 


The 0. H. Bell Mig. Co., Cincinnati, 0. Vs 


We Help You 


to reach success in the profession you choose. 
We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We help 
misplaced people to change their work. We enable young 
people to support themselves while learning professions 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, Civil, E'ee- 
trieal Engineering ; Architecture ; Bookkeeping, ete. Write 
for circular mentioning subject which interests you 
international C orrespondence Schools, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


RACINE FEET 


[CoprriGHTeo] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The Stockinetie Stitch,” 
deseribes an Invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 


RACINE FEET 


cotton, black or white, 
pair. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 


YOU’LL BE AMAZED 
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run in sizes 
from 5 to 11, 
10 cents per 














At this value—more so when you see the 
high gue of these goods. These are 
stylish shoes—in durability the best 


ever worn by any man. 


Our Men’s Extra Box 

Calf Double Sole $ 95 

BULLDOG TOE LACE 

WINTER SHOES at 
So positive are we that you will con- 

sider this an irresistible bargain that we 

will send a pair of these Shoes C. O. 

D. without any deposit whatever. 
Expressage pverceing % cents per 

pair) payable at your end. 

NEW YORK MAIL ORDER STORE, 
396, 398 Broadway, New York. 


dale. 














A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on @ 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
name fis paper INCUBATOR, to those who 


AHL, Quincy, Iiinois. 




















The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 





THE MACHINE FOR 
THE HOME. 


Easy to operate. Attractive in 


design. Thoroughly well made 
and durable. 

THE MACHINE FOR 

THE DRESSMAKER. 
Excellent quality and wide 
range of work. Latest im- 
provements and labor-saving 
devices. Always in order. 

How do we sell the New Companion 

at so low a price? Write us for par- 

ticulars of our system of shipment from 


the factory to the home. Descriptive 
Booklet and samples of work sent free. 


Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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“it’s Only Whooping C 
But2,097 children died of it in London in one year. 


This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 

tarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 
agious ses. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 


druggists. 
Vv lene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is e a _— payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pene. All 
b= over cig ht—which is the number 


additional 
are a gif t to the subscribers from 


given for 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for + een should be sent by each sub- 

per directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons. 

Payment for The {n'a Boscom when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office monerOs er, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHE ER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send ‘the mener ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us = a letter must do it on their own 
ee ame 

Renew Thr ree weeks are required after the re- 
colpta 7 money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscri 
his paper retl a arrearages must be 1 pa 

Neturning your r will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as . Snnct aad ye our name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 

ur books unless this is done. 
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to ronon tobecriptiabe nkenewais of a 

he payment of money to 

ubscribers do 


ubtishors 
wishes 


to Companion by ti 
strangers should not be m 
this they must do it at their own 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SHAKING PALSY. 


HAKING palsy, or Paralysis agitans, 
as it is called by physicians, is a 
nervous affection in which there is 
a weakness, almost amounting to 
actual paralysis at times, combined 
with a constant and uncontrollable 

jerking of the muscles. 

The affection is classed among the diseases of 
old age, but is not very rare in younger persons, 
and may occur even in children. As a rule it 
begins gradually, the first thing noticed being an 
unsteadiness of the hands, or perhaps a trembling 
movement of only one finger, generally the thumb. 
With this there may be moderate pain, which is 
supposed to be rheumatic. 

The trembling movement is often intermittent, 
at first coming and going without apparent cause ; 
but later it becomes permanent and extends to 
other parts, finally involving both arms and legs. 
Less frequently the neck muscles participate in 
the movements, the head then nodding, turning, or 
moving from side to side. The muscles of the face 
and the tongue may also be implicated. 

In conjunction with the trembling the muscles 
are weak, and may be almost incapable of volun- 
tary movements, and the patient feels tired and 
longs for the constant shaking to cease. The 
trembling does cease during sleep, and it is also 
less marked when one executes voluntary move- 
ments. 

The onset of the affection, although commonly 
gradual, as we have said, is in some cases very 
sudden, following some great mental or physical 
shock. 

In later stages of the disease the muscles of the 
body become more or less stiffened, the back is 
bent, the head is inclined forward, and the various 
segments of the arms and legs are slightly flexed 
one on the other. 

The rigidity of the muscles of the face gives to 
the countenance a fixed expression of sadness, 
of indifference, or it may be of bad temper. There 
is a peculiar gait, something like that of a drunken 
man, who has to walk very fast, or even run, to 
overcome his tendency to fall forward. 

Shaking palsy is seldom cured, but it does not 
always get worse, and may continue for years 
without apparent change one way or the other. 
The general condition of the patient is usually 
below par, and the chief indication of treatment 
is, therefore, to improve the nutrition by tonics 
and a generous diet. Some relief to the constant 
and fatiguing tremor may be obtained by the 
patient’s making slow voluntary movements, or 


by massage. 
| Klondike, the demand for them being so great 
that they were bought up rapidly at prices 
equal to those which a good horse would fetch 
elsewhere. All sorts and conditions of men found 
their way to the gold regions, and nobody troubled 
himself to inquire into their ‘antecedents, but 
inquiry came fast enough when a dog was in 
question. Here the value was in inverse ratio to 
the civilization. Lately, however, it has been 
found that dogs accustomed to complete idleness 
can be utilized in the drawing of sledges. 

The discovery was made when the Canadian 
government decided to send a police force to the 
Klondike. An agent went to the most likely spots 
in the northwest, to purchase dogs for the force, 
and reported that he “could not get a dog that was 
a dog” for any pricé within the limits of reason. 

The government then sent out another agent, 
with orders not to be too particular in his selection. 
The result, according to Mr. J. B. Burnham, in 
Forest and Stream, was a company of all sorts of 
creatures called dogs. They were quite civilized 
dogs; for instead of going among the Indians to 
purchase them, the agent went down to Lake 
Superior and bought u» everything in the form of 
a dog, from performing poodles to the pet dogs 
of barber’s shops. 

And the strangest part of the business was that 
the purchase was not a failure. Many of the dogs 
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DOG- TEAMS. 
NDIAN dogs have been at a premium in the 


were turned into useful sledge animals, and the 





THE YOUTH'’S 


dogs of civilized man were soon in competition 
with the native teams. 

One set of fine mongrels, about the size of large 
Scotch terriers, none of them weighing fofty 
pounds, drew a load of,three thousand pounds over 
the ice of Lake Bennet. The sledge was always 
started for them, but once started they kept it 
moving. The owner, a half-breed, would follow, 
out of sight, encouraging them by voice and by a 
system of rewards. Dogs previously educated to 
other businesses acquitted themselves well. 

“I saw a trick poodle in one team,” says Mr. 
Burnham. “His leader—there were only two dogs 
to this sledge—was a big, sullen Newfoundland, 
the picture of pessimism. The poodle had been 
recently clipped, and still had his heavy mane and 
tasseled tail. He was the best-tempered little 
animal imaginable. 

“Every time the team stopped he would caper 
round in his harness, and do everything short of 
turning somersaults. He stood on his hind legs, 
turned backward in the harness, and was never 
still for an instant. Our sympathies went out 
toward this poor little strolling actor of a dog, 
forced to join in the search for gold.” 

As an animal of draft, the dog has in the 
Klondike been found decidedly superior to man, 
although men have pulled sledges without grum- 
bling. A man can draw a weight equal to his 
own and travel fifteen milesa day. The dog will 
pull a load equivalent to his own weight and travel 
thirty miles a day. 

at tt 


THE EMPEROR’S PORTRAIT. 


When Mr. Charles Denby was minister to China 
a publisher wrote to him asking him to procure a 
photograph of the Emperor of China. His reply, 
printed in a New York exchange, shows that the 
pictures published as likenesses of the emperor 
cannot be trusted. Mr. Denby wrote as follows: 


It would afford me great pleasure to send you 
a photo; graph of the emperor if one could be 
procure fter making inquiries I find that his 
ene or portrait of any kind, has never 

en taken 

The Son of Heaven is not visible to any foreign 
eye except when foreign ministers are received 
audience. On such occasions all cameras or 
sketch-books are absolutely forbidden. 

When the emperor goes out in his sedan-chair 
all the cross streets are barricaded with mats, and 





every 3 and window by which he passes is 
closed. Should any one be caught spying, death 
follows immediately. 


ae 


A GREATER NEED. 


The Young People’s Weekly prints a pathetic 
story of a poor, half-starved child, living in a city 
alley. Some one had given her a ticket to a free 
tea and entertainment. 


She was wild with delight, and was running to 
tell her mother of her good fortune when she 
— over a child crouched on the stairs, 


¢ 

ane asked what was the matter. The child said 
her mother had beaten her because she asked for 
some Bye ay an she was so hungry she could 


not 
s said the other —_ Soe ing Ge the that 
in her hand, “take this, and a. 
had no breakfast, either, pee my Prectner upenr 
beats me.’ 

And she passed on, ieoving the ticket in the 
hand of the astonished child. 
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NOT VERY GUILTY. 


Somewhat suggestive of the Scotch verdict, 
“Not proven,” is the judgment rendered in a 
Western town when, says the Green Bag, the most 
popular citizen had soundly whipped a tough 
character. 


To vindicate the majesty of the law, the offender 
was noms up for trial. The jury were out about 
two minu 

“Well,” said the judge, i in a ae, offhand 
way, “what have the jury to sa 

se 7 ~ please the court,” ~ ie nded the fore- 
man, the jur wit = that the prisoner is not 
guilt of hittin’ h in tent to kill, but simply to 
para LS. and he d 

The verdict was ~ rod oh with applause, and the 
prisoner received an ovation. 


at 


WHAT HE MEANT. 


“That was the year,” said Mr. Jesse Sparhawk 
to the little group of listeners who had gathered to 
hear his reminiscences of war times, “that was 
the very year that my cellar was so unmercifully 
overflowed.” 


“What do you mean by ‘unmercifully over- 
flowed,’ I’d like to know?” demanded Mr. Potts, 
the town trial, from the outskirts of the group. 
“T don’t gather your sense.” 

“T mean,” said Mr. Sparhawk, after a glare at 
the offender who had thas arrested him in o full 
tide of recollection, “that there was too much 
water for walking, an’ not enough for boating. 
I sh’d think ’twas Shain enough.” 


at 


SIX HOURS AFLOAT. 


A London paper relates the trying experience 
of an English sailor. He could not swim, and was 
six hours in the water during a storm. 


He had a life-preserver, but was in constant 
4 lest it should slip from his grasp. If it did 
he knew he could never regain it. 

He had fallen off the bow-chains of the vessel, 
and from midnight to daylight the life-boat was 
searching for him while the ship lay to. Many 
captains would have desisted in an hour or two, 
but this one persevered, and the men were finally 
rewarded with a sight of their comrade a mile 
away. A day’s rest restored his strength, and he 
resumed his dangerous duties. 


at 
THE KEEPER’S PROGRAM. 


The professor, according to a London newspaper, 
had taken a few of his pupils to the Zoo. While 
the lions were being fed he remarked to the keeper, 
with a view to his pupils’ instruction at first hand: 


“Tf one of these gigantic and ferocious carnivora 
should contrive to emancipate itself and should 
hurl its prodigious strength into our midst, what 
steps would you take?” 

“Bloomin’ lon; pom, “a ” said the man; whereat 
the boys titter 








COMPANION. 


For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. [ Adv. 











TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and 1 hy, nga 
secured. Expenses low. 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 
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Expert Shorthand Instruction by Mail. 


We have the largest reporting staff in Greater New 
York. All ipetrgets ‘— isindividual. We do not use th« 
old-time printed slips for the lessons. We call your 
attention to the fact that each lesson will be accom- 
panied by a personal letter of explanation. We think 
we can give you better satisfaction than any school o; 
college, as ear teaching is 01 So cal, every- 
-_ experience. Terms reasonable. rite for booklet, 
in the vicinity call aod © rer ri Ape yplcased te. to poe 
7x our system. M EPOR 

0., Room 1310, 150 ype Mee New erin 











VEGETABLE et ate | 


S Feavu> 


and 
Ye line. Direct deal deal with 
us will a? Ly the men A aid, 


oe you mon 1 size 
arger by freight’ or groreen, soloqart 
and satisfaction teed. Try us. ad riyel 
ane for the asking. 47 years, 
THE E STOR! & HARRISON CO., 


Box 250, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 











Sandow’s 


Latest Patent 
Spring-Grip 


Dumb-Bells. 


Inve: by Sandow 
hinselt ie in order to obtain 
| present perfect physi- 

condition. Now, for 
e first time, offered to o the public, so as to ena- 
bis all who desire a stron 














Prices $1.25 fos $3.00. Complete in box with 
chart of exercises. 


Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free 
upon Application. 
A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. (Incorp.) 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 














GOV’T LUNCHES. 
EMINENT DOCTOR ORDERS GRAPE-NUTS. 


An old physician in Washington, D. C., com- 
ments on the general practise government em- 
ployees have of taking with them for luncheon 
buttered rolls and a variety of non-nutritious 
articles of food, which they bolt down and go on 
with their work. 

Ultimately dyspepsia and gastric troubles ensue, 
and in all such cases where he has been called in 
for consultation, the orders have been to abandon 
all sorts of food for the noonday lunch except 
Grape-Nuts, which is a ready-cooked, predigested 
food and a concentrated form of nourishment. 

This is eaten with a little fresh milk or cream, 
which can be secured from the venders who pass 
through the buildings during the noon hour. The 
doctor says: “For many reasons I would prefer 
not to have my name used publicly. Do not 
object to your furnishing same to any honest 
inquirer. I have been prescribing Grape-Nuts in 
humerous cases for about a year and a half, and 
am pleased to say my patients have reason to be 
thoroughly satisfied with the results. I am 
myself a strong believer in Grape-Nuts, and shall 
continue to be so long as the preparation gives 
the results I have obtained thus far.” The doc- 
tor’s name can be had of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 








the creamy pulpof a tender, high-flavored variety of 
sweet corn, with all the coarse, indigestible hull left 
onthe cob. It can be served ina variety of ways. 
Grocers who keep the finest + woods sell Kornlet. 
Ask yours to get you our booklet. If he does 
not salt Kognlet. send us his address and yours, 
and we 1 booklet, at the same time 
telling you how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, 0. 





You will not get left 


If you Own 
One of the Reliable 


i alieay” 23 Jewels. For Railway Men. 
400” For Ladies. 
Our “Guide to Wateh Ruyers” Sent Free. 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, - Canton, 0. 











Horseshoe brand Wringers are necessary to good and economical washing 
and should always be used. The rolls are male of soft elastic Para rubber, 
which wring the thick and thin parts of the clothes equally dry and do 


not break the buttons. 
any other wringers made. 


They last longer, run easier and wear better than 
The Patent Improved Guide Board spreads the 


clothes evenly without using the hands. 


Every Wringer is fully warranted, 
Millions in use. 


attached. Sold everywhere. 


and has the Horseshoe Guarantee 


Our little book, ‘‘ The Wring of Sense,”’ and attractive novelty, ‘‘ It’s all 


in the Rubber,” sent free on postal request. 


Address Dept. 2. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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ards of this fine, 42-inch, new style 
N_ by express, 
at your <rotees tee and 
as 


$6.00, a class of goods 


$2.75 YS $6.00 DRESS PATTERN 


For $2. $5 we fr dr yates of of six yards 


of Beg oye 42- pe Pierola _— 


colorings, oods tha 
NEY Sci Mention 0. ae ae = send to us, and Nn 
will send Tr ms full snene eter of 
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rat 
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UR SPECIAL tg fh PRICE ict $2, 


Cc. 0. D. 


alaien aan value 
express agen’ 
express char, 


THIS TiANGSOME NEW MERCERIZED. "PIEROLA CREPON 


weighs t fabrics shown this a fancy raised crepon 
effect. Capees A heliotrops and black, gold and black. t turquoise and black, 
green and black, blue and red, navy and targuciee. 
and black, eowe ons and gold, olive and cerise, also b 
wanted give first and second choice if we 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., ( CHICACO. 
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OUR ITALIAN LABORERS. 


Over in the hollow by the railroad-track, a 
little way from my home, stand two huts, if the 
term can be applied to structures having almost 
no sides, but consisting mainly of roofs oddly 








made of old boards, shingles and broken branches 
thrown down by a great storm that swept the | 
country in the early fall. From the roof of one | 
hut a crazy stovepipe sticks out; the fireplace 
of the other is just outside, where a door should 
have been, and there the occupants were busy 
cooking something in a pan. 

At first sight I thought the huts harbored 
tramps who had halted on their annual migration 
southward, but before I caught sight of the men 
I knew by their chatter that they were Italian 
laborers employed in repairing the road-bed near 
by. The thicket was their kitchen, parlor and 
living-room. They might have found quarters 
much worse on a sunshiny day. 

Soon after the men camped there thieves made 





a raid on our village. First our hen-coops suffered, 
then our silver drawers. There was great excite- | 
ment for a season, and public indignation, in its | 
search for a victim, hovered for a while about the | 
settlement in the hollow. That was a mistake, | 
as the event proved, and I am glad to say I had | 
no share in it. I knew the Italian too well for | 
that. 

He is not a thief. His boy may, does often 
enough, become corrupted by the city slum and 
its idleness, but with his immigrant father the 
police have rarely any concern. Even the bandit 
from across the sea works peacefully enough 
with pick and shovel here. It is only when the 
slum swallows him up from the moment of his 
coming and claims him for its own, or when his 
angry passions are excited by his Sunday game | 
of cards that he falls back into his old evil | 
ways. } 

The Mulberry Bend in New York is the great 
market where the padrone finds his countrymen 
just come over the sea, waiting to be hired and 
shipped in squads to the jobs that are waiting. 
The padrone is the middleman who knows what 
every big contractor is doing, even what he is 
thinking of doing, and is ever ready to enlist from 
a dozen to a thousand men with shovels, and 
ship them by the next train to wherever they 
may be needed. The “banker’’ in the Bend is 
the padrone’s backer, who furnishes the capital 
to run the “business,”’ which begins as soon as 
the men are shipped. 

The contractor houses them, sometimes in 
barracks of rough boards put up for the occasion ; 
sometimes, if the job is on the railroad and is not 
to last long, in a couple of old freight-cars side- 
tracked as near the job as may be. A few cars 
can hold a great many Italian navvies, for they | 








pack well. 

It may happen that they are quartered in old 
barns or farmhouses, the owners of which are 
willing to let them for ready money. Into them 
swarm the swarthy Italians by scores, stowing 
themselves in every nook and cranny from cellar 
to attic, and away up in the cockloft. 

As near the men as may be, the padrone opens 
his store, and stocks it with macaroni and such 
other simple viands as his customers require. | 
Once or twice a week he lays in a supply of stale 
bread, their chief food. It is cheap and it is 
healthy, if not exactly palatable. Thus he makes 
a double profit on his men, for each of them pays 
him a regular percentage on his pay for getting 
him the job. These items together, small for the 
individual but large in the aggregate, are enough 
to make the padrone and his banker rich in a few 
busy years. 

Their client, the navvy, is not envious. -He is 
willing that they shall make a good thing of him | 
for themselves, so long as he has his share. His | 
thrift insures his own prosperity. It isa common | 
observation on works where Italians are employed 
in numbers that with their dollar and a quarter | 
« day they draw more cash at the end of the 
month than the highly paid engineers. The | 
reason is simple: they save rigidly. 

Stale bread and flour are cheap; they make | 
their macaroni as often as they buy it ready- 
made; the woods for a mile around furnish their 
fuel; field, meadow and swamp contribute to | 
their larder in a way truly amazing to one used | 
only to civilized city life. 

The camp-fire is lighted against the bluff when | 
the evening shades begin to fall. A hole dug in 
the bank horizontally serves as the fireplace; 





| the umbrella that were his inseparable compan- 


the chimney. With the kitchen ready, the pot is | 
boiling in no time. 

To it the men foraging after their day’s work 
bring what they find; some carry fagots for the 
fire from the thicket, others bring by the armful 
greens that no one of that neighborhood thought | 
of as good to eat. Young dandelions, young | 
milk weed, sour sorrel and the weed called “‘lamb’s- 
quarters” are delicacies. A slice of bacon or 
anything else that comes handy gives a flavor to 
the mess—a dead bird, a land-turtle, or even a | 
mud-turtle. It all goes into the pot. Italian 
navvies are “death on turtles.” The result of it 
all is a broth not unpalatable to one who has the 
courage to taste it, and which they swallow with 
great gusto. 

The meal over and their few chores done, the 
men squat by the fires for a game of cards and a 
smoke. Generally some one among them has a 
guitar, perhaps a harp, or at least an accordion, 
and the echoes of the summer night are awakened 
by the sweetly seductive strains of “Santa Lucia,’ 
or some Sicilian love-song. 

The fierce-looking men in their red flannel 
shirts, wide open at the sunburned throat, with 
the firelight playing upon their dark faces, make 
a striking picture suggestive enough of savage 
mountaineers fresh from a raid on weakling low- | 
landers and their wealth ; but whatever was their | 
trade abroad, here it is honest. Even the farmer's 
hen-coops are safe, if the turtles in his swamp-lot 
are not. 

Midnight finds them bundled in their barracks, 
on straw or on the solid planks, usually packed | 
close together. Rude bunks are nailed up two 
tiers high if there is room, and twenty or thirty 
sleep where Americans would see space for two. | 
In the space left by the bunks, lines are strung 
and their clothes hung up to dry. 

Once a week the camp takes a wash. On | 
Saturday evening all go to the near stream, where | 
the men soak their shirts while they sit smoking 
on the bank. The most venturesome jump in 
with dothes on, and wash them in that way, but 
bathing is not popular among them as a sport. 
As a sanitary measure it is not even dreamed of. 

The soaked clothes, wrung out on the bank, | 
are spread on the roof of their barracks overnight, 
or hung out to dry on the next tree, and are fit | 
for Sunday wear in the morning, there being no | 
church to demand an extra polishing-up. 

If it were not for his manner of spending | 
Sunday or Sunday afternoon, the Italian would | 
be an ideal navvy. He does not go off carousing, | 
is hardy and not afraid of work. Sunday morning | 
he manages to put in mending his clothes or 
cobbling in camp, if he has not a wife in the 
Bend whom he goes to see. Butas the afternoon | 
wears on in idleness, the gaming that is his beset- 
ting vice tempts him, and then, with the darkness, 
the padrone’s profits are likely to be curtailed by 
a general fight in which knives are trumps. 

The history of the building of the aqueduct 
dams, the ship-canal and other great works of 
like character near New York City records many 
such bloody fights, often over a few wretched 
pennies. The police are usually in time to carry 
out the dead, rarely to prevent the murder. In 
spite of this, the Italian navvy is, as a rule, a man 
of peace as he is one of hard work, and a most 
important person in the accomplishment of the 
great enterprises that mark the progress of our 
country. 

Although he works for less than the imperious 
Irishman, he manages to make his wage go 
vastly farther. At the end of his job, when 
camp is broken in the late fall, he goes away | 
with his pockets lined with gold, perhaps to the | 
city to watch for another job, perhaps over the 
ocean to buy a farm or a hillside vineyard at 
home. His shovel, his loaf of stale bread and 











ions here are left behind. 

He sets sail in a brand-new corduroy suit, 
with a heavy silver chain to his watch, to return, 
if he does not settle among his own, with his 
wife and little ones to make his home with us for 
good; showing thus in the best of all ways that 
he appreciates the advantages of his new-found | 
freedom, and is going to try the best of it according | 
to his light. Jacos A. Rus. 
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THE MIGHTY FALLEN. 


Many years ago, doubtless before the ous| 
majority of the readers of this paper were born, 
“Herr Driesbach’s Circus and Menagerie,’’ the 
“Most Colossal Aggregation on the Face of 
the Earth,” traversed the land.. It was known 
from Maine to Georgia, and from Hackensack 
to Hannibal. 

But there came a succession of bad seasons, 
and the “Colossal Aggregation” changed hands. 
The name of Herr Driesbach disappeared from 
the bill-boards and from the advertising columns 
of the newspapers. 

Years afterward another colossal aggregation, 
on its way through the country, exhibited at a 
country town, and the proprietors, performers 
and principal men of the show stopped at the | 
only hotel in the place. A guest, looking over | 
the register, saw the name “Herr Driesbach’’ | 
entered last of all. | 

“Ts that Herr Driesbach, the great showman ?”’ 
he asked of a man who seemed to be in authority. 

“Tt’s old Jake Driesbach,” was the answer. 
“T believe he used to run a show of some kind. 
He’s our boss canvasman.”’ 
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BALL BEARINGS. 


LATEST STYLE. 
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HE New Companion, strictly high grade both in 
material and construction, is one of the leading 
and most popular High-Grade Sewing Machines. 
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The factory where it is made is one of the largest 
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and most firmly established in the world. 
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parts, needles, etc., therefore, can ALways be ob- 
tained when needed. 

The New Companion is sold at practically wholesale 
price because the machine is shipped direét from the 
factory to the home, thus saving the middleman’s profit 
and numerous incidental expenses. 








Ghe It is 
New Easy to 
Companion Operate, 
is the Attractive 
Machine in Design 
for the and does 
Home a Wide 
or for the Range of 
Dressmaker. Work. 











Some Special Features. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Double Feed. 
Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 


Ball Bearings. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Full Set Attachments. 2uartered Oak Tables. 
Shipped Ready for Use. Tension Liberator. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Ten Years. 








‘IT have used my New Companion Sewing Machine six years, and find it as good 
as new, and like it very much.’’—Mrs. E. H. HoLt, Madison, Me. 
‘‘The New Companion Sewing Machine which you sent us about two years ago gives 


perfect satisfaction, and is admired by all who see it.’,—Gro. BippiNG, Newfane, N. Y. 
‘“‘The New Companion Sewing Machine sent us last year is just fine. It is equal 
to any $50 machine the agents sell here.’,—Mrs. Dr. T. W. HERRON, Lesterville, Ind. 
‘Having tried and proved the New Companion Sewing Machine, I am pleased to 


say that it meets our expectations fully in every particular, and in our judgment is the 
peer of any high-priced machines on the market. The ladies say, ‘It is a thing of 
beauty, and a joy forever.’ ’’—J. C. YoNGuE, Orangeburg, S. C. 


We Pay the Freight. 


We OrrerR THREE STYLES, ALSO A CHOICE OF EITHER OAK OR BLACK 
Wa.nut Woopwork. 

Style No. 1, Five Drawers, Extension Leaf, $19.00. 

Style No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 

Style No. 3, Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, $23.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine, FREIGHT PAID, at 
any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, we will 
deliver any style Machine free for $3.00 extra. 








Send for our Latest Descriptive Book, 
Also Free Samples of Work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE GREAT WASHER 


AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 


Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Better Acquaintance. 


Familiarity doesn’t always breed contempt. Frequently 
it has the opposite effect. To know an article better is 
sometimes a powerful reason for praising it more. It is 
invariably so with 


“Blue Brand’ 
All Leaf ‘Lard. 


The longer cooks and housewives know it, the more they 
praise it, because its excellences appear more and more 
pronounced. They prove what we claim, namely, that 
‘Blue Brand”’ All Leaf Lard is made from the best selected 
raw chilled leaf in the most careful manner possible. ‘Tender 
’ astry and the most satisfactory cooking results are in- 
> isputable evidences of this fact. You’ll never know quite 

hil i how good leaf lard can be until you’ve used our ‘‘ Blue 

Mh " Brand.” Why not find out right away? It is sold by 
cz grocers generally in three, five and ten-pound pails. 


“STERLING PRODUCTS,” 


a booklet which we have issued, tells about our other goods as well as ‘‘ Blue Brand”’ All 
Leaf Lard. The prominent characteristics of each are plainly set forth, together with the 
reasons why they are so good. A copy will be mailed you free upon request. Ask to-day. 


_ Be Not Deceived by Imitations of Similar Brand and Name. 
BOSTON PACKING AND PROVISION CO., Boston, Mass. 
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’ HEN you’re interrupted in meal-getting and come to 
There sa W writnia a minute or two of meal-time and have no 


“ 99 dessert made you would ordinarily think you must 
Minute do without dessert, but not so if you’re a user of the 
‘* Minute” preparations. If there’s a minute or two left 

it’s time enough in which to prepare 


»| Minute Gelatine 


It dissolves at once in boiling water or milk and you have 
only to flavor it and pour into a mold. Pack in ice and when 
ou’ re ready to serve dessert evel “Minute” dessert is ready. 
very package contains su 
Comes ready measured in four quantities for one pint each. 
Full package by mail for 13 cents if your grocer hasn’t it. 


cient to make one-half gallon. 
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Hf Minute Tapioca 


has reinstated tapioca as a household favorite. It requires 

>| no soaking (unlike the old forms of tapioca), cooks in 

~~ | just a few minutes, and is never gummy nor lumpy, but 
=| always light and delicious. 


Ask your Grocer for “ Minute’’ Preparations. 
Yet Before Samples and Receipt Book sent for 2c. Stamp. 


Dinner-Time | WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLEs. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you gett SAW YER’S. 
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With Jungle Chop 
can be brewed a 
cup of tea that is 
** as liquid amber 
to the sight, a tea- 
rose to the scent, 
and ambrosia to 
the palate.’’ 

Always perfect- § 
ly uniform in 
quality, entirely 
different from any 
other. 

Sold by Grocers in 
pound and half-pound 


packages. ‘or Free 
Sample address, 
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UNION CLUB COFFEE. 
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Two of the Sixty Premiums Given Away with 
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GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN, Hard Rubber Holder. Retails at $2.00. 


HEAVY ROLLED GOLD “WELLINGTON” WATCH CHAIN, with 
Onyx Charm. Retails at $4.50. 


Both FREE for Coffee Coupons. 


HIS Coffee is 4 choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and 
packed under our personal supervision. 


Always in‘air-tight cans. Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. Send for Premium List. 
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Put up in Tumblers and in 5-lb. Stone Pails. 
These pails hold 5 full pounds of jelly —the pail is free. 














| THE | PURE KIND 


MADE STRICTLY FROM 


Red Ripe Currants, ) Nothing 
Granulated Sugar, j§ Else. 
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M’" so-called red currant jellies on the 

market are nothing but apple pulp colored 
with aniline red and flavored with chemicals. 
They are unsatisfactory to use and are detri- 
mental to health. When you buy red currant 
jelly pay a little more and get KNIGHTS’ 
—the pure kind. It pays. 

Try Knights’ Jellies and Fruit Preserves. 
Your grocer has them—or can get them. 
A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, 
87-89 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Salad 011 


BLENDS BEST 
“uLSSaS Gas 








Best in price —as it 
goes twice as far for the 
cost as olive oil—and 
is a pure Vegetable Oil. 


Ask your Grocer for it 
and send 4 cts. in stamps 
Jor book on Salads and 
Salad Dressings. 






All good 
Grocers 
keep it. 


Send jc. in stamp: 
for new cook book. 
Mention this paper. 








Wesson 
WESSON PROCESS CO., 
ProcessCo., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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